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MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For FEBRUARY, 1769. 


Pt tore torrorctotote reretoperoreretorore peter orens, 


Philsfophical Tranfactions, Vol. LVI. for the Year 1767, con= 
cluded: fee Review for December, p. 428. 


ARTICLES relating to ELECTRICITY. 


Art. 19. Defcription of an improved apparatus for performing elce- 
trical experiments, in which tne electrical power 1s increafed, tre 
operator intérely fecured from recesving any accidental Jbocks, aid 
the whole rendered more conventent for experiments than heretofore . 


by C.L’Epinaffe, F.R.S. 


HE improvements made by this ingenious electrician are 

worthy the notice of the curious in experiments of thiz 
kind; particularly that for preventing the operator from receiv- 
ing any accidental fhock: but we cannot eafily communicate it 
to our Readers, for want of the engravings, 

Art. 32. Novorum quorundam in re elefirica experimentorum [pe- 
cimen, quod Regie Londinen/t Societati mittebat die 26 Aprilis 1766; 
Jeanncs Baptifia Beccaria, ex Scholis Pi's, R.S. Soc. 

The experiments in this paper relate to inanimate fubftances. 

Ait. 44. Defcription of an electrometer invented by Mr. Lane; 
with an account of fome experiments made by him with it : in a letter 
to Benjamin Franklin, LL D. F.R.S. 

Mr. Lane being employed in fome eleétrical enqitiries, it oc- 
curted to him, that many experiments might be made, to 4 
greater degree of precifion than ufual, if we could determine, 
with tolerable accuracy, the coinparative quantity of electric 
fluid with which, for any given experiments the coated phia! is 
impregnated, Accordingly he has contrived an inftrument for 
this purpofe; of which a copper-plate figute is here given ; 
without the help of which our Readers would not be able to un- 
cerftand the defcription. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 17. Some attempts to afcertain the utmaft extent of the know. 
ledge of the ancients inthe Eaft Indics: by Mr. ‘fFobn Caverhill. 

A very ingentous enquiry how far the ancients were ac. 
quainted with the oriental boundaries of Afia; and how far the 
had even failed beyond the Aurea Cherfonefus, (the prefent king. 
dom of Malacca) to the time of Ptolemy. It is unqueftionable 
that they p:oceeded no farther than a port called Catcigara ; and 
Mr. Caverhill proves the ancient Cattigara to be the fame with 
the modern Ponteamafs ; and that the ancient Sina, or Thina, 
the metropolis of the Sixz, is the fame with the prefent city of 
Cambodia. 

Art. 29. An attempt ta interpret the legend and infcription of a 
wry curisus Phaenician medal, never hitherto explained. Ina letter 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Morton, prefident of the Royal Society, 
fiom the Rev. Fobn Swintin, B.D. FL R.S. 

This coin was a very curious filver one, of Fupiter Tarfenfes, 
highly finifhed, and ftruck, according to our Author, at Tarfus, 
the capital of Cilicia, when the Parthians were mafters of that 
country, about forty years before the birth of Chrift. 

Art. 42. 4 Letter fromEdward Wortley Montagu, Efquire, F.R.S. 
to William Watfon, M.D, F.R.S. containing fome new obferva- 
tions on what is called Pompcy’s Pillar, in Egypt. 

As the occafional communications of this ingenious and cu- 
tious traveller are always very acceptable to the public, we fhall 
give this paper entire: excopt the four concluding paragraphs, 
which are merely ceremonious, according to the forms of epif- 
tolary politenefs : 

‘ Sir, [here fend you a few lines, which I believe will ap- 
pear extraordinary, as every traveller that has been at Alexan- 
dria has mentioned the famous pillar of Oriental Granite, which 
is about a mile without the walls of that city, as erected, cither 
by Pompey, or to the honour of Pompey. As I differ in opi- 
hion from them all, and think this famous pillar was erected to 
the honour of Vefpafian, you certainly will expect to hear on 
what. foundation [ found fo extraordinary a conjecture, as fo 
uiew a One may appear to you. 





F. In. 
By my menf. the capital of the pillar is 97 ¢ 
The fhaft — - — 66 13 5 
The bafe -— — — 59:6 
The pedeftal _— _- — 10° 53 = 
Height from the ground —~ — 92 0 3 
Its diameter — — _ 9 1 4 
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¢ As foon as I faw this furprizing pilar, I was convinced 
shat, if it had been erected in Pompey’s time, Strabo, or fome 
of the ancients, would have mentioned it: I therefore deter- 
mined to examine it narrowly. I perccived too that the pedef- 
tal was of a bad and weak mafonry, compofed of {mall and 
oreat {tones of different forts, and abfolutely unable to fuftain fo 
oreat a weight; I therefore eafily concluded fuch pedeftal not 
originally belonging to the pillar. 1 attempted to get out a 
ftone, which I did without trouble, and difcovered the pedeftal 
to be hodow. After fome time, | mean during the courfe of 
many days, I made an opening wide enough to enter it; wher 
within it, you will judge how much I was furprized to find this 

rodigious mafs of granite, ftood, as on a pivot, on a reverted 
obelifk, as I then believed it was, only five feet fquare; curious 
to know the length of the obelifk, I began to move the carth on 
one of its fides, but my furprize increafed much when I found, 
after moving a few inches of the foil, that the obelifk was not 
entire, this pivot being only four feet and one inch thick. It is 
feated on arock; the ftone is of an extreme hardnefs, and al- 
moft a petrification or rather conglutination of many different 
ftones, but all vit:efcent. I never met with any ftone of this 
kind any where, except with one {mall piece on the plain of 
the Mommies; I broke a piece of it, which Lord Bute has; a 
{mall piece too of the pillar was fent, that gentlemen may be 
convinced it is of red granite, and not a compofition as fome 
have imagined. 

¢ This part of the obclifk is covered with hieroglyphicks, 
which are reverfed, a plain proof the pillar was not erected 
whilft they were held facred characters. 

‘ Convinced, therefore, that it was not of the antiquity one 
would {uppole it, from being called of Pompey, I vifited it fe- 
veral times to fee if it might not be poffible to find out fome- 
thing that would give room for a reafonable conjecture, in ho- 
nour of whom, or at what time, it was erected. From the in- 
feripiion I could difcover nothing ; it is on the weft face of the 
bafe, but fo much injured by time, and I may fay too by malice, 
for the marks of an inftrument are plainly difcovered effacing it, 
that one can but imperfeétly make out fome Greek charaéters, 
fo imperfectly indeed that no one word can be found, 

‘ At length, obferving that the cement, or mortar, which 
clofes the fal! feparation of the fhaft from the bafe, was quite 
ceflroyed in one part, I was curious to fee if any thing was 
made ule of within, to faften or tic the fhaft to the bafe; [ faw 
there was: being defirous to know if it was lead, and if fo, if it 
Was not of that pure *, and of whichave {till mect with fome few 
medals ; [ endeavoured with a pretty laree hanger to cut off a 
finall piece of the crapple; there was a ereat number of lizards 

* The fenfe here fecms imperfet, verhops by fue e ror of the pref. 
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which had taken fhelter there, and which run out on my intro. 
ducing the hanger. I then difcovered a dark fpot, at the dif- 
tance of more than a foot, within the circumference of the pil- 
lar; which, by ftriking it with the hanger, I found was fome. 
thing ftuck faft to the bafe ; after ftriking it feveral times, 1 de- 
tached it from its place, and it proved a medal of Vefpafian * in 
fine order. AVT.KAIS. ZEBA. OVESI.... The reverfe 
is, Viétcria gradiens ; Dextra fpicas, finif. palmam. 

‘ The reverfed hieroglyphicks are a proof that this amazing 
monument was not erected before Pompey’s time ; and as there 
is no mention of it in Strabo, or any one of the ancient writers 
that I have met with, it feems plain it was not known before the 
time of Vefpafian. This medal could not by any accident, | 
think, have been introduced above a foot within the circum- 
terence of the fhaft; therefore I fuppofe it was placed there 
when the pillar was erected, which from thence | conclude to 
have been done to the honour of that emperor ; and perhaps on 
his reftoring the cripple to the ule of his limbs.’ 


Astronomy, Maruematics, &c. 


Art. 3. 4 general invefligation of the nature of the curve formed 
by the fhadow of a prolute {pheroid, upon a plane fianding at right 
angles.to the axts of the foadow ; in a letter to the Royal Society, by 
Mr. George Witchell, F. R. 8S. 

Intended to fhew in what manner the durations of the eclipfes 
of Jupiter’s fatellites are affected by the iregularity of the figure 
of that planet, which is known to be that of a prolate fphere- 
hoid. This effe& firft occurred to Dr. Bevis, in 1761 ; but he 
being indifpofed, defired Mr. W. to confider the fubject. Our 
Author did fo, and not Jong after gave the folution of this pro- 
blem to Dr. B. who tranfmitted it to the late Mr. Clairaut. 
In 1763, M. de la Lande being in this country, Dr. B. fhewed 
him Mr. W.’s paper. ¢ This occafioned a new article in the 
Conn. des Mouv. Celeft. 1765, p.177, under the title, Jnegalité 
dans les demi-durées des éclipfes des fatellites de “Fupiter, caufee par 
Papplatiffiment de Jupiter: in which he mentions this circum- 
{tance in the following words; ‘+ M. le docteur Bevis me fit 
voir a Londres, au mois de Mars dernier, une foiution rigou- 
reule & algebraique de ce probleme, qui confifte a trouver la 
courbe qui refulte de Ja fection de lombre d’un fpheroide a une 
diftance queiconque.” 

In this ftate the fubje& remained, till, a few months before 
the date otf Mr. W.’s paper (January,. 1767) Mr. Bailly, a 
Fiench gentleman, publifhed, at Paris, an elaborate treatile 
wpon Jupiter's fateHlices; in- which he gave the honour of this 
difcovery entirely to M. de la Lande, without the leat mention 


* Pais medal was fhzws te the Royal Society, 
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of Dr. B. Mr. W. then thought it incumbent on him to do 
iuftice to the Dofgtor, by immediately finifhing his paper, which 
was not complet before. «and refenting it to the Royal Society. 
de. —Jt is a valuable ellay, but the diagrams which accompany it 
are abfolutely neceflary for its illuftration, ‘The ingenious 






































rfe Author concludes with obferving, that the errors in the femi- 

duratioris of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, arifing from the 
ing above-mentioned caufe, may fometimes amount to 20° in the : 
ere firft; so” in the fecond; 2% 19° in the third; and 11 14° in } 
ers the fourth; which errors will, I believe, be deemed fufficiently 
the large to miérit the attention of aftronomers. 
I Art. 16. Cogitata de Cometis. By Mr. John Winthrop. 
m= This memoir, relating to the attraction between comets and 
“re the fun, depends fo much on the diagrams, that we can only 
to refer our Readers to the paper itfelf, for a more particular idea 


on of its contents. 
Art. 18. 4 computati.n of the diftance of the fun from the earth. 
By S. Horfley, L. L. B. rector of St. Mary Newington, in 


Surry, F. R. 8. 





ed See Review for December, 1768, p. 482. 
ht Art. 24. An obfervation of an eclipfe of the fun at the Ifland of 
by Newfoundland, Auguft 5, 1766, by Mr. ‘fames Cook, with the 
longitude of the place of objervation deduced from it. 
e3 Mr. Cook, an able mathematician, being appointed by 
re the lords of the admiralty to furvey the coafts of Newfound- 
.- land, Labrador, &c. carried with him a very good apparatus of 
ie inftruments; and, at the time above-mentioned, took the ob- 
ir fervations which are the fubject of this article; and which were 
4 made at one of the Bongeo iflands, near Cape Ray, lat: 47° 
t. 30° 19”; on the S. W. extremity of Newfoundland. Dr. Bevis 
having communicated Mr. Cook’s obfervation to Mr. Witchell; 
e the Jatter compared it with one taken at Oxford, on the fame 
y eclipfe, and from thence computed the difference of ‘longitude 
r | of the places of obfervation, making due allowance for the effec 
m of parallax, and the earth’s prolate fpheroidal figure: the fol- 
t lowing is the refult : 
g 5° 23° 59° beginn. at Oxford. gh 9” 5°°’end at Oxford. 
, © 46 48 beginn, at Borgeo Ifles. 3 39 14 end at Borgeo Ifles, 
| 437 WI 327 51 
— 90 sg effe& of parallax, &c. +17 35° effect of parallax, &c. 
} LS , Se aenneetanemaniieead 
3 45 22 diff, of meridians. 345 26 diff, of meridians, 


Art. 27. An inquiry inta the prebable parallax and magnitude of 
the fixed flars, from the quantity of light which they afford us, and 
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the particular circumflances of their fituation, by the Rev. Foln Mi. 
chell, B. DF. RLS. . 

‘ Though no man, fays this ingenious writefy can at prefent 
doubt, that the want of a fenfible ‘parallax in the fixed ftars, js 
owing to their immenfe diftance, yet it may not perhaps be dif. 
agreeable to fee, that this diftance is farther confirmed by other 
circumftances; for Jet us fuppofe them to be, at a medium, 
equal in magnitude and natural brightnefs to the fun, to which 
they feera in all refpects to be analagous. And, having laid 
this down as a foundation to build upon, Iet us inquire what 
would be the parallax of the fun, if he were to be removed fg 
far from us, as to make the quantity of the light, which we 
fhould then receive from him, no more than equal to that of 
the fixed ftars.’ 

In order to do this with accuracy, it would be proper, as Mr, 
M. obferves, to compare the quantity of light which we at pre. 
jent receive from him, with that of the fixed ftars, by fome 
fuch methods as are made ufe of by M. Bouguer, in his Tiaité 
de Optique, publifhed at Paris in 1760; but his prefent purpofe 
not requiring fuch exactnels, he has deduced it, in a more fum- 
mary way, from facts already well known :—but, for the par- 
ticulais of this very curious enquiry, we muft refer to the paper 
at large, which it would be extremely difficult, if not impoffible 
to abridge. —Jn this paper, too, the overs of aftronomy will finda 
new and ingenious folution of the twinkling of the fixed ftars. 

Art. 34. "De probiemate quodam algebraica, deque evoiutione me- 
chanice cujufdam curve inter infinitas hypermechanicas, que determi- 
nate equationt fatisfaciunt.  Auctore Pio Fantoni, matheniatico Ba- 
nonienfi, 

We muft alfo refer the Reader to the tranfaétions at large, 
for this article, on account of its dependance on the copper- 
plate. 

Art. 35. 4 memur concerning the moft advantageous conffru‘tion 
of Cyrotage ig Fe. by Mr. Mallet of Geneva. Communicated by 

VU. Maty, M.D. ed R.S. Tranflated from the French, by F. 
Bevis, M.D. R.S.S. 

The fame excufe muft be pleaded for this as for the foregoing 
article. The fame alfo for Art. 36, in which that ingenious 
mechanic phi lofopher, Mr. James Fergufon, has given us a 
new method of conftructing fun-dials, for any given latitude, 
without the afiiftance of dialling {cales or logarithmic calcu- 
lations. 

Art. 38. 4n attempt to determine ihe height of the fun’s atmo- 
Sphere from the height of the folar “e above the fun’s furface: ina 
letter to Mr, Ff. Ellicot, F. R. 8. from the Rev. Mr. Horfley, 
f. R. S&. 

Of this attempt, alfo, it woyld be difficult to give our “er 
a fatil 
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s fatisfactory idea, without the diagram by which it is illufy 


trated. stead 
We have now mentioned every article in both parts of this 


volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, except No. 39, which 
contains obfervations on the eclipfe of the fun, Aug. 16, 1765, 
taken at Caén in Normandy; by Nathaniel Pigott, Efq; of 
Whitton in Middlefex :—we, now, therefore take leave of this 
valuable publication, which hath afforded us uncommon fatis- 
faction, in the perufal of many learned and ingenious papers, on 
a great variety of curious and ufeful fubjects. G 
@ 





— 


The Controverfy between Great Britain and her Colonies reviewed ; 
the feveral Pleas of the Colonies, in Support of their Right to all 
the Libertics and Privileges cf Britifo Subjecis, and to Exemption 
from the Legiflative Authority of Parliament, ftated and confidered; 
and the Nature of their Conneétion with, and Dependance on, 
Great Britain, foewn, upon the Evidence of bifiorical Faéts and 
authentic Records. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Almon. 1769. 


Very clofe and fhrewd examination of the charter confti- 

tution, government, paft conduct, and prefent preten- 
fions of the Britifh colonies; in which the Author labours to 
demonftrate, from many aéts of parliament never objected to, 
the entire fovereignty of parliament over all the colonics. It is 
therefore a performance deferving the mature confideration of 
both parties involved in the prefent unhappy contefts; for if 
the Americans have nothing fatisfactory to offer to invalidate 
the pofitive evidences here brought in oppofition to their claims 
of exemption from parliamentary authority, many will un- 
doubtedly hefitate in opinion as to the real merits of their oppo- 
fition, Though the pamphlet itfelf muft be referred to for the 
many paflages from acts of parliament, and American papers 
both of early and recent date ; yct, as, at his outfet, the Author 
reduces the argument he propofes to confider, into a fhort com- 
pals, what he has here faid may be confidered as the outline 
of the performance. 

* The feveral pleas, fays he, which have been urged by thofe 
who haye diitinguifhed themfelves in this controverfy, on be- 
half of the colonies, may be comprehended under thefe two 
general heads : 

‘ The title of the inhabitants in the colonies to all the rizhts, 
liberties, and privileges of Englifhmen ;—and their claim to 
exemption from the jurifdiGtion of parliament. 

© It fhould feem to be of the utmoft importance to the colo- 
ues, that the former plea was eftablifhed before they adduced 
“y proofs in fupport of the latter; for, fhould they fail in the 
ole, nothing could be more fatal to their freedom, and confe-' 
7 H 4 quently 
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quently to ther p:ofperity, than their fucceeding in the 
other. 

‘ If they fhould unhappily be able to demonftrate that the 
colonics are no part of the Britifh ftate ; that they are the king’s 
domain, and not annexed to the realm ; that the inhabitants are 
not Britifh fubjects, nor within the jurifdi€tion of parliament; 
they can have no title to fuch privilegzes.and immunities as the 
people of England derive under acts of parliament, nor to an 
other of thofe rights which are peculiar to Britifh fubjects within 
the realm. What would then be their fituation it behoves them 
well to confider ; and before they reject the authority of parlia- 
ment, they ought ferioufly and difpailionately to weigh the con- 
fequences, and be very well aflured, that whilft they are labour. 
ing to free themfelves from the prefent mconveniencies, which 
the jurifdiGtion of parliament fubjects them to, they do not, by 
avoiding them, run into difficulties much more embarraffing, 
and expofe themfelves to hardfhips much more intolerable. They 
ought to reficét, that whatever may be their condition, they 
cannot apply to parliament to better it. If they reject the ju- 
rifdigtion of parliament, they muft not in any cafe fue for its 
interpofition in their behalf. Whatever grievances they may 
have to complain of, they muft feck redrefs from the grace of 
the crown alone; for, fhould they petition parliament to do 
them right, they themfelves have authorized the crown to tell 
parliament, as the fecretary of {tate to James the Firft did the 
houfe of commons, ‘* America is not annexed tothe realm, nor 
within the jurifdi@ion of parliament; you have therefore no 
right to interfere.” | 

‘ Such being the cafe, we are therefore to expec to find the 
ftrongctt efforts of the colony advocates directed to this point. 
We may indeed look for the cleareft evidence, the moft con- 
vincing arguments, and even demonftrative proofs of their right 
to thefe privileges, independent of acts of parliament, fince we 
fee them fo cager to preclude parliament from the power of con- 
veying to them any privilege whatever.’ 

This, however, may be more fpecious than conclufive ; 
for the Americans claiming a taxation by their reprefentatives,. as 
equal fubjects of the Britifh government, in a mode adapted to 
the peculiar circumilance of remote fituation, by no means ap- 
pears to involve them in the ablurdity of pleading ag vaflals of 
ine regal prerogative. | 
_ Again, it can hardly be thought fair in our Author, who in- 
fils ftrongly on the imperfect ftate of parliamentary reprefen- 
tation tn. England, to endeavour to fatisfy the Americans under 
a total exclufion from an aflembly of reprefentatives, while that 
aflembly claims a dominian over them. ‘The ingenious write 
of the Cafe of Great Britain and America, makes the pemaeeay 
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reply to this,—give us your conftitution fairly, imperfect as it 
may be, but do not offer us merely the d-fec?s of it, while you 
withhold its advantages from us :-—and there is fome force in the 
plea. Neither is it altogether a to forth our ideas of prefent 
lesiflation, according to the firft feudal inftitution of parbia~ 
ments compofed of potent barons only, under whom the people 
lived in a ftate of vaflalage: the great alterations made fince, by 
the operation of a commercial fyftem, the infranchifement of the 
people, the acquifition: of corporation privileges, and the in- 
fluence of a true religion, have entirely fapped the primittive 
foundations of that arbitrary plan of government, though fome 
few traces of it are ftill to be found in our laws and cuftome. 
Our Author indeed is fo refined in his enquiry into the right 
of election, and reprefentation, that at Jaft, he believes the 
commons diftinétly reprefént ¢ thofe only who in themfelves had 
aright to a fhare in the legiflature, and by whom they were de~ 
pated or elected. 
¢ In Dr. Robertfon’s celebrated hiftory of Scotland, we have 
a full account of a fimilar tranfaétion in that kingdom, where 
the conftitution was the fame with the ancient conftitution of 
England; and a copy of the petition of the lefier tenants to par- 
liament, for leave to fend reprefentatives, is there given in the 
appendix. But a ftill more recent inftance to the fame purpofe 
is to be met with in the treaty of union between the two king- 
doms. We there fee the peers of Scotland, all of whom had 
an unqueftionable right to a perfonal fhare in the legiflature of 
that kingdom, relinquifhing their individual right, and taking 
up with aright of fending fixteen of their body as reprefenta- 
tives of the whole to the parliament of Great Britain. It is 
not pretended that thefe fixteen peers of Scotland are the diftin® 
reprefentatives of the people of Scotland, from their being elected 
by the peers of Scotland; and why fhould the knights of fhires 
in that kingdom or in England be called the diftinét reprefen- 
tatives of the people of Scotland or of England, bvecaufe they are 
elected by the freeholders in each kingdom? They diftinélly re- 
prefent thofe who ele& them, and who have a right by the con- 
ftitution to be diftin€tly reprefented, and they diftinélly repre- 
fent no one elfe ; nor are the members fent to parliament by bo- 
roughs and corporations, more properly the diftin@ reprefenta- 
tives of the people of Great Britain, than are the knights’ of 
the fhires. All the corporations and'boroughs wlio eleét mem- 
bers for parliament, do it by virtue of a charter for that purpofe 
from the crown, or by preftriprion, which, in’ law, prefup- 
poles a grant or charter beyond time of memory. The kings of 
England for many centuries conftantly exercifed' the right of 
creating corporations, with the power of chufing members to 
patliament, and vefted that power in many or in a’ few at their 
difcretion ; 
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difcretion ; fome of thefe, particularly the two univerfities, 
were incorporated for that purpofe fo late as the reign of James 
the Firft; and, unlefs it is reftrained by the a& of union of the 
two: kingdoms, I do not know that this power has ever been 
taken away. | 

‘ This right in corporations of electing reprefentatives to par- 
liament, is therefore clearly derived from the grant of the 
crown ; and the members of the corporation exercile that right, 
becaufe the corporation halds of tae crown. A corporation feems 
to be analogous to a great barony or county, held in capite 
from the crown, the tenant for the whole of which had a right 
to a perfonal fhare in the legiflative ; but the crown choofing to 
divide the lands among a number of individuals, the whole right 
to a feat in the legiflative aflembly cannot be claimed by any one 
individual, it being the common or joint right of all the mem- 
bers. But they can by their election unite the right of the whole 
body in fuch perfon as they depute to reprefent their body. 
Hence docs it appear, that the reprefentatives fent to parliament 
by corporations, are the di/finé? repretentatives only of thofe 
who. are members of the feveral corporations; that is, of fuch 
as partake of thefe grants from the crown, and hold under 
them : for to fay, that reprefentatives chofen by perhaps twelve 
men, or the majority of twelve, which is feven, incorporated 
by the crown for that purpofe, are the ad?ual or diftin repre- 
fentatives of the whole people, is to confound all ideas of lan- 
guage or things.’ 

Whether this reafoning agrees with the prefent idea of a popu- 
lar allembly, or whether parliamentary tranfactions are {fuit- 
able to it, muft be left to the reflection of the difcerning reader, 

In what follows indeed, the Author gives the people repre- 
fentatives again, but in fuch a manner as to confufe the gene- 
rally accepted notions of the diftinét eftates which compofe the 
legiflative body : 

¢ The fubjects of Great Britain are not, however, without 
their reprefentatives, though the members who compofe the 
houfe of commons cannot be faid to be diftin@ly fo. Neither 
are they bound by laws, nor is their money taken from them 
without their own confent given by their reprefentatives. The 
king, lords, and commons are their reprefentatives; for to them it 
is that they have de/egated their individual rights over their lives, 
liberties, and property; and fo long as they approve of that 
form of government, and continue under it, fo long do they 
confent to whatever is done by thofe they have intrufted with 
their rights.’ 

Thefe refinements and fubtile diftinGtions, however, amount 
only to the common principle exprefled in few words, that all 


government is derived from the people; with the radi 
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of perplexing the idea we entertain of the fuperior excellence of 
our own conftitution, in its regular operation. — 

It is in matters of mere fpeculation, that writers are in moft 
danger of leading themfelves and others aftray. As to thofe 
points more immediately relating to the important fubject of 
American taxation, they muft be left to thofe whofe proper bu- 


finefs it is to determine it, WN 
e 





Letters concerning the Prefent State of the French Nation. Contain 
ing a comprelenfive View of the Political State, Agriculture, Trade 
and Commerce, Revenues, Military Power, Government, Ranks 
of the People, Manners, Laws, fine Arts and Artifis, Theatre, 
Literature and Writers: with a compleat Comparifon between 
France and Great Britain, in refpect of Extent, Fertility, Situa- 
tion, Populoufnefs, Capitals, Government, Laws, Agriculture, 
Manufaétures, Commerce, General Wealth, Public Credit, Re- 
venues, Army, Navy, Colcnies, General Profperity and Power, 
ArchiteGiure, Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Mufic, Litera- 
ture, Academies, Sccieties, Ge. Se. Se. Bvo. Os. Nicol, 
1769. 


ND all this difcuffed by one writer! Of a truth he is a 
A writer of very enlarged views; which a confcioufnefs only 
of extraordinary talents could encourage any one to form, Agree-~ 
ably to his avowed principle, ¢ it is great geniufes that form 
great affairs, not great affairs that create great geniufes.’ Great 
geniufes may howevcr form defigns too extenfive even for them- 
felves to execute; and if our Author will admit this to have been 
the cafe of Lewis XIV. and his minifter Colbert, to whom he 
applies the obfervation, he will not furely defire to rank in more 
illuftrious company. In order to keep up a true parallel be- 
tween two nations, fo confiderable in the fyftem of Europe, 
through fuch a variety of particulars, it will require an univerfal 
knowlege of fubjects; a perfonal, intimate, and mature ac- 
quaintance with both countries, only to be acquired by long re- 
fidence in each ; together with a clofe ftudy of their refpective 
authors on every fubject; the united pofleffion of all which can 
only be expected in a grey head. How many of thefe qualifi- 
cations the prefent author forms pretenfion to, will fairly appear 
by his introduétion. 

‘The authcy of thefe letters apprehends, that his fubje& is by no 
means exhaufied by preceding writers: on the Contrary, there rather 
appears a {carcity of writings, cefigned to give an idea of the French 
pation, Particular parts of his.plan, have been treated by others, but 
he knows of none that have, in one work, embraced the whole. 

‘ The lively fketches of Voltaire and Roufleau, are pleafing, ele- 
gant, and judicious ; but they are very confined: thofe of the former, 
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dfe fediteiéd if Aetached pieces throuphout hig namefous works; ang 
the latter teats, or father fatirizes, only the opera, mafic, and the 
manners of Paris, | 

‘ The Jtalian, the wo:k of Carrielli, is very judicious, and well 
eompofed 3 but politicks and literature are ftrangely jumbled together, 
and he treats of fcarcely any thing eife. 

? In German, fome fenfible picces have been publifhed within a fev 
years; I have read the tranflations of them, but find not the Teatt reava 
to lay afide my own defign, from the confideration of their merit: [ 
know not of one that is half fo general as what I now venture to offer 
fo the pablit. 

« Many piétes, on different parts of this fubjeG, have been publithed 
ih Hollatid,—foré Have merit ; but a great number of books maft be 
turned over, te gain a conipleat idéa of France and her inhabitants, 

“ tn Enaltihy very few works that treat of this fubjedty have been 
publithed: fomié late political tréatifes are valuable, as far as they ex- 
tend, and the hints cf fome modern travellers judicious; but I know 
hor of any thing that extends much be; ond one article of enquiry. And 
every thing fettled which the language contains, would be very far from 
being a complete defeription. | 

‘ The fearci’y theréfore of works on this fubje& at largé, it is hoped, 
will plead - for thé inYperféctions of what is now offered to the world, 

* L have inferted a univerfal comparifon between the two kingdoms 
of France and Great Britain; a part of my fubject, which I know not 
6f any oné, in any language, having artéaypréd beforé, 

‘J havé sot omitted the ufe of printed works of gobdd authority : 
fHrE Very vdlbdble manufcript papers I have examined ; and left nd 
Othe? nieavis antried, of addiny what | was able, to thé nierit of the 
performance.’ 

Ie does not appear from hence that the Author affirms his 
having. any perfxal knowlege of France; the various writers 
only who have treated of it being mentioned, as the fources 
from which he derives his ideas of that kingdom. Here then 
appeats a capital article of deficiency, which muft unavoidably 
affect the undertaking ; his own judgment in the firit inftance, 
being totally precluded, fince he can only decide by the repre- 
fentations of others. Add to this, that his judgment appears to 
have béen fomewhat warped, by his trufting too much to French 
accounts of the Frenich; and their writers are not over famous 
for mode/fy itv this refpect : the influence of this bias every now 
anid thei appears. 

It was not however quite fair to mention fo flightly the af- 
fiftance afforded him by Englifh writers. ‘The many curious 
particulars réjating to France, furnifhed by Sir James Steuart, 
who had. ample opportunities of knowing that country well, de- 
ferved particular mention ; and our Author will not furely deny 
fome obligations to him for his materials. 

The foregoing obfervations are not made with a view to de- 
preciate the work, but to form a proper eflimate of it; they are 
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abvious reflections which will naturally occur on the firlt view 
of the plan, and the book will be perufed under them by every 
‘udicious reader. AS a mere compilation it certainly has fome 
merit, and the firft part of the undertaking muft be confidered 
but as the collected accounts of other writers, in regard to 
which our Author is chiefly refponfible for his integrity in quo- 
tation. It may however be prefumed, from his occafjonal re- 
marks, that when he confiders agriculture he is more properly in 
his own department, than when upon fome other fubjects. 

In his lift of French authors, he enters into a warm defence 
of M. Roufleau ; which, as it appears to be his own, may be 
deemed a fair fpecimen of his manner; and as that extraor- 
dinary genius is not unknown in this country, many of our 
Readers may be capable of judging how far it is juft, in many 

articulars. 

' ‘ ] cannot but efteem this writer as one of the maft remarkable meq 
that ever appeared in the world: he began bis literary career with 
fporting fentiments, which appeared mere paradoxes, but on the leaft 
refeion, carried a different idea from his copfiltent manner of treating 
them. All Europe cried out, it would be impoffible, if he continued 
to publith, to he conGitent—he muff inevitably contradict himfelf—bue 
the contrary of all this hippened—he publifhed more than ever, ftill 
paradoxical, as it is called, but never fo confiflent : in thort, the fentiments 
of this remarkable man da not flow from caprice, whimficalnefs, or a fan- 
tallic love of being different from other people, but froma philofophica!, 
genuine, and ‘coniiftent, originality of character. He views mankind with 
very different eyes from the multitude: Does it therefore follow, that 
his ideas, from being uncommon, fhould be abfurd ? His Effay on the 
Inutility of the Sciences, and particularly that on the Inequality among 
Mankind, gained him the title. of Savage—Mifanthropul, &c, ‘Thoie 
who read them and were difguited—were lifted into a new would—into 
fairy land—they cried Rouffeau is all abfurdity '—not remembering 
that his genjus moved in a {phere fuperior to their own--they forgot 
that fome fhare of that wonderful force of mind, which gave him fuch 
powers of combination, and which enabled him for ever to think for 
himielf, was neceflary to enter into the fpirit of his fenuments: no 
wonder his writings werg fo much condemned, when they were efli- 
mated by the common thandard of the age. 

‘ The two pieces above mentioned, raifed our author a number of an- 
{werers—fome of whom were very liberal in fatirical refletions on 
hin; Ehave a very Icag Jilt of anfwers to them, fume penned by the 
firt writers in France—not one, however, could match him, in elcar 
and fatisfagtory arguments. They all begin with ouc-cries, and amaze- 
ment, at his abfurdity-—-and feem to think it beneath them to anfwer 
haradoxes, the ridiculoufnefs of which, fay they, fufficien:ly anfwer 
themfelves: if fo, it muft be that circumftance alone, which 1s to an- 
{wer them, for as often as they have been attacked not once have they 
been refuted. If we give the name of paradox to all fentiments, which 
contradict the received opinions of the age, Rouffeau is certainly very, 
paradoxical; but fuch a definition is far enough from being juit; and 
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his opinions are attended with a precifion too philofophical—and an ad. 
herence to nature too invariably exaét, to be taxed with being, properly 
fpeaking, paradoxical. 

‘ His anfwer to M. d’Alembert’s article Gexeve, in the Encyclopedia, 
was no fooner publifhed, than a freth herd of an/werers appeared : he 
was again attacked from all quarters, as a paradoxical fool, that de. 
ferved nothing but contempt; and yet in that piece he fully proves his 
point, nor have one of his anfwerers been able to defend, in a fatisfac. 
tory manner, M. d’Alembert’s fcheme of ettablifhing a theatre at Ge. 
neva: the reafons M. Rovffeau offers againtt it, are clear and decifive— 
his examination of many theatrical pieces, critically juft—his curfory 
remarks on feveral fubjects, lively, original, and judicious—and, in a 
word, his whole argument, either unanfwerable in ittelf, or rendered 
fo by the fuperior abilities of its author, 

« But the oppofition which M. Rouffeau met with on the publication 
of thefe pieces,- was nothing to what he experienced on his eflay upon 
the French mufic appea:ing ; an army of Ccflacs broke loofe upon the 
kingdom, could not have raifed a greater ferment, than did this pam- 
phlet: Paris was in a flame: the author was before, a whimfical, pa- 
radoxical fellow; but the cafe changed; he was now an impious, f2- 
crilegious mortal, that dared to attack the mott holy of things—that 
dared to write againft the mufic of France! 

‘ He proves in this piece, moit inconteftably, that the French have 
no mufic at all; ridicules the ridiculous vanity of their pretences, with 
fuch keen and lively raillery ; and makes fuch judicious obfervations on 
mufic in general, that it was in vain above forty authors immediately 
attacked him: he had too much reafon on his fide to be foiled in this 
difpute, more than in any of the former ones. The multiplicity of the 
an{wers that appeared to this piece, and the heats it gave rife to all over 
France, proved fufficiently how galling it was to the advocates of the 
French mufic, and their muticians—had it not been founded in truth, 
the nation would not have been fo hurt. He ftnifhed this attack in the 
moit triumphant manner, by his criticifm on the opera, in his Julie. 

* That celebrated novel—fo tender—fo agreeable—fo natural—fo 
elegant—f> charatteriitical—fo philofophical, is one of the fineft monu- 
ments of the genius of the prefentage. ‘The ftyle never was excelled— 
the boldnefs and ftrength of colouring in the defcriptive parts, never 
equalled—thofe letters, which one might almoft call efays, on different 
fubjects, fuperior to every thing of the kind that ever was penned—the 
language of love never before lived in print; the tender pathetic deli- 
cacy of the letters on that fubject, are not imitations of nature, they are 
nature herfelf, they are the breath of infpiration—It muft, however, be 
confeffed, that in the painting of charaéter—in the rare talent of pour- 
traying, the diftinguifhing ftrokes of originality, the giving to each per- 
fonage the fentiments that could alone proceed from him: in this art 
Richardion is fuperior to all mankind ; the leaft variety of whofe cha- 
racters, and the amazing and dittinct originality of each, form'a degree 
of genius, in this refpect, not equalled by either Homer or Shake- 
{peare. But great as Richardion’s merit, Rouffeau had the genius to 
attempt, with faccefs, the fame fpecies of compofition, and in many re- 
ipects to exceed him. But Voltaire’s Prophe/y ! fay you. Vrue; that 
indeed I forgot: the enemy of his reputation has left a proof of the {u- 
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p r excellence of Julic; he has, in one inftance, exhaufted his wit, 
his criticifm, and his fatire, in exhibiting in the moft ftriking point of 
view, every fault with which that novel can be taxed—where he found 
faults, he has exaggerated them, and where they were wanting he has 
invented them; no book was ever more feverely ridiculed : if it was bad 
if the charms which captivated all the world, were imaginary, and 
the effeéts of prejudice or blindnefs—if inftead of the moft ftriking 
beauties it contained nothing but the moft blundering abfurdities; 
doubtlefs fuch a fatirical examination adorned with fuch poignancy of 
wit and ridicule, muft damn the book at once—muft open the fafcinated 
eyes of all Europe, and make them defpife this hour, what was their 
admiration the lait—Unfortunately, however, to the wit and envy of 
Voltaire, nothing of all this happened-—his Prophely was read, and it 
made people laugh, but it had no other effect on ‘Fulie, but eftablithing 
its reputation forever. It isread as much as betore—it is more and 
more admired, and will be the admiration of future ages: a book that 
has weathered fuch a ftorm, receives a ftronger ftamp of excellency than 
it otherwife could poffibly gain: fifty panegyrics from the beft pens in 
Europe, would not fo highly have added to its reputation: add to this, 
that a compofition of any kind, that is faw/tle/s, muft be good for no- 
thing, but to fatisfy the critics: tell me of a book that has fcarce any 
faults or abfurdities, you give me a fufficient character of it—lI defire 
never to look in it. The beft works of the greateft authors that ever 
exifted are full of abfurdities—e/{pecially if fuch works are truly original. 
One inftance to the contrary of this cannot be brought; recolleét Homer, 
Danté, Ariofto, Milton, and Shakefpeare.—— 

‘ Emile at laft appears, and all the bull dogs in France, and the yelp- 
ing curs of Geneva, fly at once upon its author. A ferment is raifed 
againft him for his attack upon religion, which is aftonifhing to them 
who have read the works of preceding unbelievers: it is impoflible he 
fhould treat any fubje&t in a manner inferior to others, but multitudes 
have gone greater lengths, and wrote upon religion, with much lefs ce- 
remony than Rouffeau, that never experienced a quarter of his perfecu- 


‘tion, and that even in catholic countries—witnefs his enemy Voltaire in 


the Oeuvres Philofophe Sans Souci, in which even a future ftate is abfo- 
lutely denied, with other tenets equally pernicious : it is no anfwer to 
affert (truly or not) that Voltaire did not compofe them; he certainly 
was the publifher, and as fuch, on the perfecuting plan, fhould have 
been punifhed—Voltaire, it is faid, lays them to the king of Pruffia’s 
door, but that monarch gave the lie to the affertion immediately, and 
ordered them to be burnt at Berlin, by the hands of the common hang- 
man, In refpeét to the difbelief and ridicule of all religion, there is no 
comparifon between Emile and thofe poems—or indeed many other 
works publifhed during the prefent age. See likewife !Efprit of M. 
Helvetius, compofed with all poffible fophiftry, and evidently intended 
to break every link of fociety, to fet all mankind free trom the feelings 
of humanity—to deftroy every domeftic tye—and root out every public 
virtue. From whence then comes Rouffeau’s mercilefs perfecution ? 
Not from religion, but his old enemies—I have no doubr, the mufical 
tribe in France had as great a fhare in raifing the {pirit of perfecution 
againtt him, as evera regard for religion had. He fuffered more from 
having attacked the opera at Paris, than chriftianity: but in catholic 
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coyntries, we may look for bigotry and perfecution, not however, ay 
was before imagined, in a proteftant republic ; but Geneva is no more; 
I defire no other prvof than her liflening fo readily to French dictates, 
to fatisfy me that {ie will toon be enflaved—hhe is already under the in. 
fluence, and wiil facn be under the tyranny of a neighbour. 

‘ T am far from meaning to defend M. Roufleau’s freedom in reli. 
gious matters; | would only be underftood to point out the ridiculouf- 
nefs of perfecuting him, or any one elfe : there is great abfurdity in it, 
on all accounts: but it is tenfold, in refpect of the good of religion, 
From the beginning of the world to this hour, perfecution always gave 
rife to an anbounded fpirit of oppofition, and the moft fovereign con. 
tempt for the opinions of perfecutors : for one infidel whom the writ 
ings of unbelievers have made, an hundred have arofe from the fpirit of 

erfecution : for this plain reafon, falfe doctrines ftand in need of it, 
rom ao ignate weaknefs, which will not bear examination; true ones 
want it not, but will and upon their own truth, and the nearer exa- 
mined, the clearer they will appear: what therefore are the conclufions 
of unprejudiced people, from “ry the {pirit of perfecution take root 
among the profeffors of relig‘an? Surely it would be wifer to ufe reafon 
and argument, than fire and faggot! 

* Emils, in all other refpects, is one of the moft original and con- 
fiftent works ever pubiifhed, It contains the moit judicious ideas of 
education, the world ever knew, and expreffed in the happieit manner. 
If put completely in practice, it would be of unbounded utility to man- 
kind ; and if only general ideas are caught from the fpiit of them, ju- 
dicioufly executed, they would be of great importance in :he common 
practice of the world. As great an oppofition as parts of this weatife 
inet with, none has attacked, with any reafon, the whole. And there 
are many paflages in it mcft admirably conceived, and adorned with 
the moft juft and pleafing language. In a word, it is an original, and 
highly ufeful performance, which tends to make mankind more healthy, 
vigorous, feniible and happy. Can any work have a better defign ! 

* His treatife du Contra Sociale, is compofed with more order and 
regularity than is common with him: it is a very valuable work, and 
proves the author, in many refpects, to be a true politician, His letter 
to the archbifhop of Paris, is a fenfible juftification of himfelf, and ridi- 
cules with great propriety the parliament of Paris, interfering in the af- 
fair of his perfecution: his letters written from the mountains, are re- 
markable-—~but mavy paflages in them are nothing more than a defence 
of the profeflion of tah of the Savoyard curate; but the others, con- 
Cerning government in general, and that of Geneva in particular, are 
Curious and inftructive. 

* It has been the misfortune of this celebrated man, to raife himfelf 
enemies and calumniators, nat only by his writings, but by his Lfe— 

ou muft naturally {uppofe from thence, that he mutt be very vain or 
wicked : nothing hawever lefs true; he has always in his private life 
been reckuned.a man of irreproachable probity, and great goodnefs of 


heart—but he has been fo unhappy as to differ from the generality of 


the world, in fome material points of condud : the firft principle of his 
foul is Aone/f independancy ; and to that principle he has hitherto been 
moft uncommonly addigted—and moft confiftently: he has rejeéted more 
than ance thoie riches, which it is common to hunt afier with fuch 
eagernels, 
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eacerne(s, while he with difficulty fabfified himfelf by copying mafic for 
pays he refufed a handfome penfion offered him by the marchionefs of 
Pompadour, in the name of the king of France. She then fent him 
fome mufic to Copy ; which he executed, and as foon as fhe received it, 
fhe fent him three hundred lewis d’ois as a recompence, from which 
fam he deduéted a few livies, the amount of his work, and returned her 
‘ail the relt.. After this he has the offer of a penfion of ‘an hundred 
pounds a year from the king of England—he refules it—that is, he is 
determined to live free and mdependent—a thing very inconfiftent with 
receiving a portion of public money as the wages of idlenefs, Such 
noble, animated, and glorious fentiments—fuch a conduct, fo fuperior 
to all fentiments, involves him in equal ridjcule with the molt paradoxi- 
cal of his works. The truth is, his works and his life are fuperior to the 
ace he lives in: if we have not the tatte to relifh the one, we fhall not 
hare the honelty to applaud the other. A confiflent. determination to 
accept no renfion, is fuch an otherwife unheard of fentiment,. that it is 
aten thoufand times greater paradox, than one combined of all Rou!- 
feau’s. A man that can fo aé, is a pbenomenon; a being beyond the 
ideas of the times; the world canvot elevate its pradice fo high, and 
therefore aims by ridicule to reduce his /entiments to its own medium : 
but all his enemies have to fay for it, is, to call him a vifionary mad- 
man;—and he has been fo called more than once.” 

We fhall leave our Readers to make fuch remarks on the fore- 
going account of Mr. Rouffeau, as may occur to them, from a 
comparifon. of our Author’s fentiments with their own know- 
lege, or opinion, of this celebrated and fingular genius. 

In his ninth Jetter, our Author enters upon his comparative 
view of thé two riations; the firft article of which is palpably 
falfe as to the conclufion he draws from it: 

‘ In every article of natural advantage, France exceeds England be- 
yond ali proportion. Her territory i:, within a trifle, half as large 
again as both the Britannic ifles, with that wonderfully beneficial cir- 
cumftance of lying all as compaét together as poffible ; whereas Eng- 
land and Scotland, are of a ‘mott unfavourable fhape, ‘ttretching out to.a 
vat length. with no proportionable breadth."—* Befide this unhappy 
length, Ireland is quite disjointed, with a very dangerous navigation 
between her. aud England; thefe circumftances throw a prodigious 
weight mito the fcale of France, which is fo admirably compact, that if 
the king as at the center, an exprefs from him would reach any the far- 
theft part of the kingdom in two days time. The balance of power be- 
tween the two kingdoms would be a different affair, if the Britith ifles 
Were vnited into one of the thape of Borneo.’ 

_ Jutt the contrary, even upon our Author’s own principle; for 
if our disjointed fituation isa Jifadvantage, our being colleéted 
into one round ifland, could give us no fuperiority over a king- 
com * nezrly balf as large again.’ On the other hand, we de- 
rive peculiar advantages from our extenfive coafts, whenever 
we are wife enough to improve them; the ftrength of France 
confilts in numerous aqmies, ours in a powerful navy: and in 
his firit letter the Author,owns our advantages over France .in 
et but avers that we lofe them in negociation, in which we ap- 
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prehend the figure of our ifand is not concerned, whatever the 
of our heads may be; and a long head is ever preferred to , 
round one. : 

As to fertility, whatever advantage climate may give, induf- 
try can always procure to greater profit by cultivation and bay. 
ter. The Author’s reflections on the relative proportion of the 
refpective capital cities of London and Paris, and the bad ef. 
fects of a large metropolis, appear to be more juftly founded, 

Not to follow him through all the particulars of his compa. 
rifon, he thus clofes his view of their political circumftances: 

Fiance ‘ boafts a greater natural feriility, a much greater degree of 
populoufnefs, a vaft fuperiority of wealth, and a greater aggregate of 
military power in her numerous army, her fleet, and the arbitrary form 
of her government. 

‘ The Englifh nation at large is by far the happieft (notwithftanding 
all the fuperior burthens they bear) in being fa mildly governed, and 
in thofe burthens not being latd on the whole unequally, which is fo 
teir ble in France. 

‘ Ina word, England is the moft profperous ; France the richeft and. 
moft powerful *.’ 

In his contraft of the ftate of the polite arts in either king- 
dorm, and in the comparifon of the writers, our Author decides 
boldly the merits on one fide or other without much hefitation : 
the latter are flrangely grouped and eontrafted. 


* ¢-—— “ France the moft powerful '—T hat is very ftrange, when 
the contrary appeared fo palpable the laft war.”—Jt may be fo; but f 
have reafons for adhering to my opinion. In the firft place, } confider 
the credit and paper currency of the Englifh as worfe than nothing; 
and many of their own writers are of the fame opinion: in other 
words, it is fubmitting to a ftanding prejudjce for a temporary advan- 
tage. Secondly, the great fuccefs of bn in the late war was nét 
perhaps fo much owing to her real power as the political ftroke 
of feizing the French fhips, and likewife to the inflabik:y of the French 
councils, wih a vain extravagant woman at their head. But fix or 
feven years before no fach power appeared in England, even with ule- 
ful allies ; add to this all their efforts in Germany, at an expence of fix 
mi'lions a year, did nothing. ‘The French, had they not chofe to pros 
tract the war there, could have driven the Eoglifh, with their: foreign 
mercenary general, to Clofter-Severn, as they had before done the 
duke of Cumberland. But taking fx millions from England’s expences 
there, and hkewife twenty thoufand troops, would have gone near, 
under fo active a miniller, to have half ruined France; puthing German 
ducce!s would therefore have been highly impolitic. Laftly, we are oot 
to cetermine at once the power of a country from fuccefs in one fhort 
war, efpecially when very ill fuccefs attended her arms fo fhort a time 
before, i muit again repeat, that the great a@ions of the Englifh have 
been performed by means of credit... .'fensagoufand Fiench, landed in 
England, though they were cut in piecesin no long time, would knock 
that credit at head.—Such kind of power is not io be too highly rated 
in. thi gensval,’ 
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%o conclude, the fubjeét is undoubtedly interefting, and com- 
rechends too many particulars for us to proceed regularly 
thro’ them. In the political parts, conclufions drawn from grofs 
eftimates cannot always be affented to without more difidence 
than our Author frequently difcovers ; the reft will hardly pafs 
for more than his mere private opinion, which others may agree 


with, or not. | N. 
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N a short advertifement prefixed to this piece, the Author 
] fays it was undertaken at the defire of a gentleman who 
raifed the villa of which it is a defcription, but the gentleman is 
not named, nor is any clue given by which the fituation of the 
villa may be traced. 

The theme is propofed in the following eight verfes ; 

Of rural fcenes I fing; the winding ftream, 
The grove, the garden, form the fimple theme : 
Hail to the woodland fhade, the peaceful vale! 
Ye dark retreats, ye bowers of Quiet, hail! 
Thefe, when improved by Science, Tufte, and Thought, 
Art moulds the plan by forming Nature wrought; 
Dimm’d by no cloud like Life’s eventful day, 
Firft claim’d, and ftill awake, th’ infpiring lay. 

The verfification in this extract is by no means contemptible ; 
but what has melody in verfe, ought to have fenfe in profe. Let 
us put thefe verfes into profe, and fee what fenfe they contain : 

] fing of rural fcenes ; the ftream, the grove, and the garden: 
hail dark retreats! thefe dark retreats, when art (improved by 
feience, tafte and thought) moulds the plan that is tureught by 





forming nature, being dimm’d by no cloud, awake the infpiring 


Surely thefe images are incongruous, and this language non- 
fenfical. 

Dark retreats, not dimm’d by a cloud, awake an infpiring lay: 
and a plan that is formed by nature, is meulded by art. What 
does this lay that is waked by an undimmed dark retreat infpire ? 
With what propriety can a plan be faid to be moulded 2 what 
fenfe can be here put upon moulded, that is not expreffed by the 
word wrought? and how can the plan that is wrought by nature, 
he wrought alfo by art? 

We obferve, with pleafure, that the following verfes are lefs 
éxceptionable : 

O when meek eve, (each fultry breath withdrawn) 
Shakes her laofe dew-drops o’er th’ aereal lawn; 
When Ire fobfides in each diffolving breaft, 
Acd Quiet, whifpering, foothes the foul to ret; 
Le Pe 
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Paradife: a Poem. 


Be mine yon arch o’ercaft with darkening fprays, 
Yon haunt where rapt, lone Contemplation ftrays ! 
There mufing deep-as Nature points the theme, 
Let thought explore frail Life’s myfterious dream ; 
See Hope’s gay pile by fweeping: blafts o’erturn'd 
Or Pride low-groveling on the duft it fpurn’d ; 

' , Stain’d on Ambition’s front the o’erfhading plume, 

2 * Or chill’d on Beauty's cheek the withering bloom ; 

f Fled with the wreath that glow’d on Fancy’s brow, 

Her dream that glitter’d like th’ aereal bow ; —~ 
Care’s tearful eves in death-like flambers preit, 
And Toil reclining where the weary refi. 

We find in this poem fome verfes of the fame ftrutifre with 
thofe that we remarked in the 45th article of our Jaft Review> 
The genius of the grove 

Whole thrill’d heart vibrotes to the plaint of love, 
Dim waves the drown awoed to the darkning fight. 

In thefe verfes thrill’d and heart, and brown and wood, are joined 
unnaturally together, and make a compound word, like red- 
breaft, and chop-fall’n; at leaft the ftru€ture of the verfe re. 
quires that they fhould be fo pronounced. 

Some parts of this performance are wholly unintelligible ; 

O «wrap me deep, beneath yon aery hill, 

Where down the rough rock fteals the tinckling rill ; 
The woodland throng, as varying thoughts prevail, 
Bath’d in the ftream, or jwimming down the vale. 

What is it to be wrapped deep ? What are the creatures that 
are here called a thinking woodland throng, and what can be 
meant by their fwimming along a valley, in oppofition to their 
bathing in a ftream ? . | 

~ The Author ufes wizard as a participle ; he wifhes to hear 
The wizard genii plain on Fancy’s ear. 

If he had wifhed to form a participle of wizard, he fhould 
have written wizarded : but then a wizarded genius would have 
been a ftrange creature. If the Author wrote wizard without 
the elifion, it is wholly indefenfible ; genii can no more partake 
the nature of a wizard, than a devil can be a witch. 

This author fays, among other ftrange things, that the 
> mufe, ** borne over decay’d ages, fails a fhade.”’ He foon after 
fays that ** Fancy gazes a wilderngs.” Sail is fometimes ufed as 
an active verb, but gaze never. . 

‘Vhefe faults would not have been fo minutely pointed out, if 
the poem had not been thought to have merit enough to recom- 
ménd them to imitation, or at leaft to encourage others in like 
offences againft grammar and propriety. 

The author having occafion to mention the fubjeéts of poetry 
in rude and early ages, makes the following obfervation, in a 

note, 
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note, which deferves attention. - ‘* In the uncultivated periods 
of fociety, fays he, the objects that prefented themfelves were’ 
much more likely to Jead the mind, into a’*mournful than chear- 
ful train of ideas ; the ftorm, the rock, the torrent, the gloomy 
foreft, and the refounding cavern: and that the mind was led 
‘ato fuch a train by fuch objects, appears from the compofitions 
of thofe times. Asa confirmation of this remark, he fays, it 


may ftill be obferved, that the mind which has a natural pro-° 


penfity to dwell upon great and exalted objects, has alfo a natu- 
ral propenfity to contemplate principally the dark fide of life, 
even in fituations-in which it might be feen to advantage. The 
works of nature, beheld in their original fimplicity, tend to pro- 
duce at once lofty and mournful ideas, the firft by their rude 
magnificence; the lait, by the gloomy folitude with..which 
that rude magnificence is aflociated.” 

The author, as a proof that the compofitions of early times 
were fuch.as he fuppofes the feeing of uncultivated nature would 
produce, mentions the work of Offian:. but it muft be remem- 
bered, that Offian did not only write at a time when nature was 
unimproved, but in a country where all that nature produced 
was not only rude but horrid; a region of cold and darknefs, 
fteril and bleak, diverfified only by naked rocks, and rufhing tor- 
rents; hills concealed in mifts, or covered with fnow; woods, 
almoft without foliage, and valleys without verdure. If Offian had 
lived where the green Savannah is divided by a gentle and tran{- 
lucent ftream, where the gale that breathes thro’ the woods is im- 
pregnated both with fragrance and melody, where the orange- 
tree offers at once both her blofloms and her fruit, where the 
rofe and myrtle {pring without culture, and the warmth of the 
climate relaxes the limbs in idlenefs, and expands. the heart to 
pleafure ; the mufe of Offian would probably have warbled a 
fofter {train ; would have reflected the beauties that he faw, and 
have exprefled the voluptuous indolence that he felt. 

The three greatoriginal objects of poetry were Self, a Miftrefs, 
and an Enemy ; thefe produced verfes upon religion, love, and 
war: poetry purely deicriptive, is the product of a much later 
time. {t is however true, that the mind which is naturally. dif- 
pofed to contemplate rather the great than the lovely in nature, 
will be turned rather to the miferics than the comforts of life ; 
and as the fublime genius is adapted to the fublime objed, it is 
ealy to conccive why the writings of fuch a genius fhould have 
at leaft a ferious, if not a mournful caft. H 
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A Letter to bis Excellency Count * * * on Poetry, Painting, ang 
Sculpture. , 12mo0. 1s. Becket, 1768. 


H E author fays of the imitative arts that ‘ for diftin@ion's 
ft ‘ fake they are called poetry, painting, and fculpture, 
¢ but that in faé the painter and fculptor muft be poets acéord. 
© ing to the general acceptation of the wird, which fignifies a crea. 
‘ tor or inventor.’ It is pity that an affected precifion, and 
love of novelty, fhould render plain things intricate, by con. 
founding terms of diftinGion, and talking of known fubjeéts by 


new names. It is od a ftrange miftake that the word poet in: 


the general acceptation of the word, fignifies a creator, and a ridi- 
culous abfurdity to fuppofe that poetry, according to this fenje, is 
an imitative art: as far as it creates it does not imitate; as far ag 
it imitates it does not create. A poet is the author of fiction: fo 
far he invents or creates. The fictions that he invents muft 


have a general refemblance to natural characters and events: fo’ 


far he imitates; but there is a wide and effential difference be: 
tween the invention of a poet, and that of a painter or fculptor. 
The painter and fculptor invent nothing in the fenfe in which 
the poet invents. The poet invents incidents that never hap- 
pened, mor were conceived but by himfelf; the painter can 


do no fuch thing, nor is his art fufceptible of fuch in-' 


vention ; he can only exprefs what ha$ been conceived already ; 
the very effence of his art depends ‘upon prior conceptions: he 
reprefents fome known character, fituation, or event, whether 
real or fictitious ; and if the character, fituation, or event, is 
not known, his picture is not underftood, nor can it’s merit be 
eftimated, except in the mere power of imitating fenfible ob- 
jects. In Pine’s reprefentation of the ficge of Calais, he that 
knows nothing of the ftory might judge of the drawing, and the 
colouting, and perhaps he might guefs what paffions the painter 
intended the countenances of his figures fhould exprefs, but he 
could never judge whether the paffions were fuch as the charaéters 
and fituation required. He would probably miftake the benevo- 
Jent, the heroic Pierre, who firft voluntarily devoted him{elf to 
death as aredemption of his fellow-citizens, fora wretch whohad 
been detected in killing the wounded on the field of battle, that 
he might ftrip them with impunity. The charaéter of this man 
fhould have been fuppofed to refult from fortitude, philan- 
thropy, and greatnefs of mind; and, in the expectation of im- 
Oy ry death, before the tyrant at whofe command it was to 
be Cted, the paffions confonant to his charaGer and fitua- 
tion, were awe, without terror; difdain, without maliznity ; 
but the artift, on the contrary, has reprefented him, with the 
{cowl of dete&ed guilt, the down-look of malignant and fordid 
obduracy, . r 
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The author indeed, after having aflerted that a painter is a 

torcreator, fays of the poet himfelf, whom he confiders as 

a plaftic genius, that he is but acopieft. He has not diftin- 

ne how far, or in what fenfe, he may be faid to copy, and 

to create, with accuracy or precifion; but has bewildered him- 

felf and his readef, in confufion and obfcurity, by telling what 
every body knows, in a manner that no body can underftand. 

He fays, ¢ the fubject matter of all poetical imitation, may 
be divided into external and internal objects: by external is 
meant, the whole material world, that inexhauftible variety of 
images with which the vifible creation is ftored; by intcrnal is 
meant, the operations of the mind, which include not only the 
paffions, fentiments and manners, but alfo all the various com- 
binations of thofe images, which are the workings of the ima- 
gination or fancy ; that faculty which feleéts the beauties of this 
grand original, and difpofes them into agteeable pictures: and 
this is what is underftood, by the term invention, when applied 
to any of the three kinds of poetry.’ 

Thus we find among the internal objects of poetical imitation, 
that faculty which felects the beauties of nature, and difpofes 
them into agreeable pictures ; and we find too, that this znternal 
objet of imitation, js invention itfelf, the power that imitates by 
creation. 

It muft be obferved alfo, with regard to thefe internal objeé?s of 
poetical imitation, that the pa/fions only lie within the reach of the 
painter and {culptor ; fentiments and manners can be exhibited 
only by the poet; the exhibition of manners, requires time, a 
feries, a progreffion ; the painter can catch but a fingle inftant ; 
and fentiment can no otherwife be rendered vilible but as it pro- 
duces paffion. As to the combination of images, which, in this 
author's phrafe, are the workings of the imagination or funcy, the 
imoges feem to belong to the external objeéts however combined, 
and the aét of combination cannot be expreiled either upon can- 
vas or {tone. 

This author appears to have been reading an ingenious trea- 
tife on the fublime and beautiful, by Mr. E. Burke; let the 
reader judce whether he underftands. it : 

‘ The poet, fays he, has the advantage of negative figns, 
which are the-only fource of the fublime; for fo exicnfive is 
the mind that st cannot be filied with any thing finite and deters 
mined; thus obfcurity fometimes conftitutes the a:zbeft beauties 
of poetry.’ 

He then quotes Milton’s defcription of fin and death, and 
obferves that the imagery in the defcription of death is intirely 
negative and ob{cure : but yet, fays he, the mind forms to itfeif ax 
idea as abfalute and clear, as that of the Farnefian Hercules, or ths 
Chopatra of Guido 
I4 But 
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But if, as this author obferves, the mind cannot be filled by any 
thing finite and determinate, and the fublime arifes, for that rea. 
fon, from an idea indefinite, indeterminate and obfcure, jt 
mutt follow, either that the idea formed by the mind from Mil. 
ton’s imagery is not abfolute and clear, \ike that of the Farnefian 
Hercules, or that Milton’s imagery does not excite a fublime 
idea. Terms, conftitute the fublime only in confequence of the 
ideas which they excite ; Milton’s terms, in the defcription of 
death, do not.excite ab/olute and clear ideas, and therefore they 
produce the fublime. Any danger that darknefs. is fuppofed to 
conceal, produces.a much greater effect upon the mind, in 
confequence of its exciting an idea indefinite and indeterminate, 
than the fame, or even a greater danger, perfectly known and 
comprehended ; and Mr. Burke upon this occafion obferves, 
that the terror called a pannic, has never been excited but by 
fame indefinite idea of danger or mifchief ; whatever terms there- 
fore excite an abjalute and clear idea, may be confidered, at leat 
eventually, as @b/olute and clear terms, and for that reafon can- 
not be referred to the fublime. .Milton’s defcription is in thefe 
words, . 

———— the other fhape, 
If fhape it may be called, that /hape had none * 
Diftinguifoable in member joint or limb ; 
Or fubftance might he caill’d that fhadow feem’d 
For each feem'd either :—— 

Let the reader now afk himfelf whether.his idea under thee 
terms, is as abfolute and clear, as that formed of Hercules from 
the Farnefian Statue. He has no abfclute idea either of fub- 
{tance or of fhape, but of an indefinite fomething more for- 
midable and tremendous than any fhape or fubftance perfectly 
and abfolutely reprefented, or conceived, could exprefs. 

The author proceeds to mention another advantage peculiar 
to poetry, One of the principal means, fays he, by which 
poetry compenfates for the barrennefs of language itfelf, is by 
fubftituting refemblances inftead of proper terms: and thefe re- 
femblances it borrows not only from the ftore of nature, of 
fcience and art, but even from fuperttition, and the wayward 
fancies of its own creation. Uncircum{cribed by place or time 
poetry unites the moft diftant periods, expatiates into invifible 
regions, and culls the flowers that bloom no where but in the 
helds of imagination, to adorn it’s fubject; fuch metaphorical 
exprefions, when continued, are wrought up into the moft 
beautiful fiction, and from this origin rofe all the inhabitants 
of the poetic world; the Gods and Goddeffes of Homer, the 
fpectres, fairies and witches of Shakefpeare.’ 

But it is not true that thefe fictitious beings were produced by 
the continuation of that fpecies of metaphor which arifes from 
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the poverty of language: language can as perfectly exprefs the 
ualities of a Minerva, as her name: the metaphors which arife 
from the poverty of language are fuch as afcribe the properties of 
one fubject to another, which make the {word thirft, the fields 
fmile, the winds rage, and the fky.frown. Metaphor, which 
imbodies quality and paffion, is ofanother kind, if itis not more pro- 
perly allegory ; for though allegory and metaphor are confounded 
by this author, they are by no means the fame figure. . When 
love is faid to be a winged boy, the child of Venus, it is not for 
want of adequate terms to exprefs, that the paffion of love is pro~. 
duced by female beauty, that it is proper to youth, and. pafles 
fuddenly from one gbject to another.',, This author fays, that 
painting:and fculpturs borrowed fymbolical figures from poetry 5 
but:there is the greateft reafon to believe, on the contrary, that. 
poetry borrowed them from painting and fculpture: thefe arts. 
fubftituted refemblances for terms, betore- terms were made. cogni-- 
gable by the eye, and the ficft writing was undoubtedly by 
fymbol. ; ) | iv . 
.. Fhe author’s-principal view, however, feems to be, to fhew 
that allegorical perfonages ought never to be admitted into,the, higher 
claffis of painting and feulpture. .* ‘The’ inttant, -fays he, the 
deities of the poets are reprefented under a vifible form, they. 
lofe their divinity.” To fupport this. opiniong he quotes Du 
Bos’s reflections upon poetry and painting ; but Du Bos prin- 
cipally cenfures the exhibition of allegorical figures which are 
not borrowed from the poets, but invented by the painter, and for 
that reafon not generally underftood. ‘¢ Raphael, fays he, has 
written the names of his figures under them, and it is to be wifhed 
that he had alfo explained the {ymbols in which he has dreffzd them :’ 
but this furely would not have been neceflary, if Raphael had 
exhibited fuch images only as he found in poetry. Would it 
have been neceflary, if he had painted a Cupid, that he fhould 
have written under it, ** This is the God of Love,” or that ne 
fhould have explained his fymbols, a bow and arrows? 

The Jetter-writer objects, as others have done an hundred 
times, againft the introduction of allegorical figures in the Lux- 
emburgh gallery ; and it will perhaps be readily allowed, that 
fuch a mixture of allegorical and real perfonages as Rubens has 
there exhibited, is incongruous and difpleafing ; but it does not 
therefore follow, that allegorical figures may not be exhibited 
with more fkill and a better effed. 

He afks with an air of triumph, how a painter or fculptor will 
— a nod, or an odour; and whether the pictures of 
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. Pallida mors aque pulfat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regamque turres, 
Timor et mina . 
Scandunt codem quo dominns : neque 
Decedit arata triremi, et | 
Poft equitem /eitet atra ture, | 

can be'transferred to canvafs or ftone? but admitting that paint. 
ing and feulpture cannot exprefs all that they find in poetry, does 
it follow that they ought not to exprefs what they can ? 





He fays the change of Aeis into a river is ‘-fufficiently im. 


probable in the poet, but that it is utterly impoffible in a picture, 
where there is not, where there cannot be a goddefs, to effc@ 
it.” Bat it fhould certainly be remembered, that the picture in 


this inftance, as well as in every other of the hiftorical kind, 


whether fabulous or true, refers to a narrative, and depends 


wholly upon its being known. The goddefs may eafily be 


transfetred from the poem to the painting, and the {pectator who 
knows the ftory, will as readily conceive an idea of immortality 
when he fecs the figure which he knows was intended to repres 


fent Galatea, as when he reads the term that excites the idea of 


that nymph. 

This author indeed is extremely inaccurate with refpe& to 
particulars that require lefs thought than the queftion concern- 
ing allegory: he fays a great painter will exprefs the different 
fentiments and interefts of his figures by all the variety of aéfion, 
attitude, and turns of countenance: but a moment's reflection 
would furely have enabled him to comprehend that aéfion, as di- 
Rinct from attitude, cannot be expreiied either in fculpture or 
painting. All that thefe arts can exprefs, with refpect to action, 
is that tranfient attitude which refults from it. 

The author affeéts to draw, as a corollary from much that 
has been faid to little purpofe, this maxim, ** The greateft per- 
fection of painting and fculpture is confiftent with fimplicity of 
defign.” He proceeds to give an inftance of the good effec pro- 
duced by carrying this maxim into execution. 

¢ The feu'ptor, fayshe, who is at prefent employed in making 
an equeftrian ftatue of Peter the Great, gives us fimply the figure 
of his heroe on horfe-back. Yet fimple as this image is, the 
countenarice, the air, the right-hand which is extended, exprefs, 
m characters legible by every poetic eye, the thought and deep 
reflection of the founder of an empire: the aftonifhing rapidity 
with which he produced thofe revolutions in the manners and 
cuftoms of his people, is clearly fignified by the galloping of his 
horfe: the difficulties he had to encounter in his enterprizes are 
mott aptly deligned by his afcending a rifted rock, which ferves 
a: the pedeital of his ptece: nay, he has even found the means 
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tg mark the period of his beroe’s life, by fhewing that he never 
reached the decline. If, inftead of this poetry, which is fo natu- 
rally in his fubject, the fculptor had defcribed him driving the 
allegorical figures of barbarifm, ignorance, and fuperftition be- 
fore him, I doubt much but this benefactor of his country had 
appeared like a tyrant, who in wantonnefs trampled his fubjects 
under his horfe’s hoofs.’ poe! 

But furely it may be faid of this fculptor, as Du Bos has faid 
of Raphael, that it is to be wifhed he had written an explanation 
of his emblems under them. Who that fees. the equeftrian igure 
here defcribed, without having received any information con- 
cerning it, could refer the look and attitude of the horfe and the 
rider, and the rifted rock that ferves as a pedeftal, to the founder 
of an empire, the rapidity with which he produced revolutions, 
the difficulties he furmounted, and the period of his life: furely 
thefe particulars would at leaft have been more plainly indicated by 
fuch emblems as have been already adopted for fimilar purpofes ; 
at leaft it may fairly be concluded, that a fpectator who fhould 
miftake the allegorical figures of barbarifm, ignorance and fuper- 
ftition, with their proper fymbols, for the fubjects of a tyrant 
who was wantonly trampling them under foot, would never find 
the meaning into which this piece of fculpture is here explained, 

The.encomiafts of fimplicity would perhaps do well to re- 
member, that fimplicity is excellent only as oppofed to per- 
plexity and confufion ;—as oppofed to.a regular and concordant 
variety, itis a.defeét. Simplicity of defign, a chafte judgment, 
and a chaftifed imagination, are cant pbrafes which are conti- 
nually flowing from the lips or the pen of pretty gentlemen who 
love to talk of the mimetic arts, of poetry, painting, and fculp- 
ture, of the pedantry of fcience, and the elegance of tafte. As 
to the ftyle of this writer, fome f{pecimens have been already ex- 

hibited, and it is perhaps unneceflary to remark, that it has a 
kind of falfe finery, a flirting affectation that is neither fimple, 
chafte, nor chaftifed ; he doubts not but that the improvements 
made in Ruffia by her Imperial Majefty, ‘* will i/uminate the 
name of Catherine the Second with itradiant glory in the records of 

fame.” If this fentence had been chaftifed, the word irradiant 
would have been whipped out of it: if it had been fimple, it 
would have contained .no fuch metaphor as the illumination of 

a name; and if it had been chafte, it would not have flaunted in 

the tinfel of redundant epithets, and forced conceit. H 
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The Patriot King aifplayed, in the Life and Reign of Henry VIII. 
King of England, from the Time of bis Quarrel with the Pope 
to bis Death. By Edward Lewis, M. A, Rector of Water- 
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~HOUGH Mr. Lewis ‘un shit: God fomnétianés whi 
wickéd inftruments to effect good’ purpofes, yet this: 
work'ts' a weak.attempt to defend ‘the proteftant religion by de.: 
fending the character of Henry, and the principles upon which. 
he brought about the’ reformation.» "That the hiftory: of ‘the 
reformation is the beft refutation’ of-it’is a filly boaft-of the: 
Papifts} which has feduced many of our-clergy who-fhould have. 
kfiown better, to eneage them upon difadvantageous ground, 
Whether the dogtrines ‘of Popery: which: the Proteftant has re-. 
jected are true or falfe, “isnot furely: to be. determined by the 
life and character of Cardinal Pole.or Harry VIII. The queftion 
is not'what' gave occafidn‘ to their being rejected, but whether 
they ought ever to’have-beén received ; a queftion that might as 
well Kuve been’ difeufléd.a century before the time of Pole and 
Henry, Luther and Calvin, as then or now. . 

Nb difpaffionate’ man of common -fenfe who reads this_book 
will ‘think any otherwift of Henry’ than he thought before. 
Hénry-pretended'to difbclieve'no tenet of the Church of Rome: 
but that which was incompatible with his divorce : he admitted 
trainfubftantiation while he rejected ‘the fupremacy ; and while 
hée-hanged fome of his fubjeéts on one fide.of Smithfield for af-: 
fertinie- the fupremacy, and burnt fome of them on the 
ether fide for denying tranfubftantiation, it may reafonably be 
prefumed that if tranfubftantiation had ftood in his way, initead 
of the fupremacy, he would have.acted juft contrary. Thofe 
whow he hanged for afferting the fupremacy were facrificed to 
his luét; thofe whom he burnt for denying tranfubftantiation, 
to “his policy. The. profeffion to believe tranfubftantiation 
dgainft the evidence’ of fenfe, can never be fuppofed to be fin- 
ecre, in him who no longer difguifed his difbelief of the fupre- 
macy, againft which there was no fuch evidence, when he 
wanted to get rid of his wife: if he fecretly believed the doc- 
trine, which he openly denied, and put others to death for af- 
ferting, the matter is ftill worfe. 

The profeffion of thofe who have fealed it with their blood, 
has been always fuppofed to be fincere; yet, fo blind is this 
Author’s zeal, that he fuppofes Bifhop Fifher and Sir Thomas 
et to have doubted of that fupremacy for which they died, 
or to have been ju/fly put to death for an erronecus opinion, at the 
fame time that he endeavours to excite indignation againft them 
as perfecutors. He derides them as dying for a filly caufe; but 
what can be fo filly as this derifion ? If the caufe had appeared 
filly to them, would they have died for it? if it appeared 


etherwife, was not their death meritorious? Mr, Lewis, in- 
deed, 
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deed, infinuates that they died to gain the praife of men; but 
he might juft as wifely have infinuated that they died to inherit 
an eftate. : | hee Sa 

A fhort fpecimen of this author’s manner of reafoning will 
be fufficient. After having {pent about fixteen pages to prove that 
Henry applied for a divorce upon principles of confcience, he 
thus brings the matter to a point: pins 

‘ To bring the matter to a point, Henry protefts his con- 
{cience was troubled. Would Henry lie? Of whom was Henry 
‘afraid, that he fhould lie? Look at that honeft open face of his, 
the very feat of magnanimity—For my ‘part, fooner would I take 
his word, than the repeated. oaths of the whole facred college.” 

Thus has Hans Holbein the painter, furnifhed this author 
with an irrefragable defence of Henry’s character, and it is pity 
but that he had diftributed copies of the picture inftead of print- 
ing his book: however, for the further entertainment of our 
Readers, we have extracted his xxixth fection with the title ver- 
batim. 

SECT. XXIX. 
© Henry’s unalterable affection fer matrimony. Vindicated againft 
ume.’ 

‘ Few princes have given ftronger proofs of their affection 
to God’s holy ordinance of matrimony than Henry VIII. Hume, 
in his circumftances, gives the preference to adultery. Had 
‘Hume been his counfellor and prevailed, Henry had faved much 
reputation, but been a worfe king, and aworfe man. The 
Pope had continued his holy father ; monafterics had ftood; Mary 
his only child have been married in time; England at this day 
been a beggarly province to fome foreign tyrant ; and we, its 
opprefled inhabitants, had melodioufly fung, Ave Maria. But 
notwithftanding black-mouthed calumny, Henry was a chriftian, 
he could therefore find no joy in whoring, nor peace in an in- 
ceftuous bed.—And, what adds to the merit of this prince is, 
that all his wives, but the firft, and Anne of Cleves, were his 
fubjects, and much beneath his royal couch; that had the ar- 
guments of kings been ftrongly applied, it is not improbable, 
but any of them might have been prevailed with, upon lower 
terms than thofe of a crown. But to Henry, the bought {mile 
of harlots had no charm: nor do I know of any commerce he 
had that way, but with one of the muy? ingenious ladies of that 
age, mother to the Duke of Richmond, a youth lovely as Antilochus, 
the fon. of Nefor. So that one may venture to affirm, it.was 
the tendernefs of a well-informed confcience, that kept Hensy 
. from whoreduin, and thereby occafioned his quarre!s with the 
Pope, Whence it follows, that the reformation, in this king- 
dom, was raifed upon a virtue cihineat, fublime, unexampled, 
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even conjugal chaftity, and purity, in the heart of a king, rich, 
powerful, gallant, in the full ftrength and vigour of his days,’ 

That thefe arguments may act with more force, we have com- 

reffed them into lefs compafs. 

The lady with whom Henry committed adultery was very 
ingenious, and had a beautiful fon : 

Therefore Henry was kept from whoredom by tendernefs of 
con{cience. 

Henry never would have denied the Pope’s fupremacy if he 
‘had not thought fit to apply for a divorce which he could not 
obtain: 

Therefore, he denied the Pope’s fupremacy from a full con- 
vidtion that the doctrine was falfe, and a zealous, but difinte- 
refted regard to truth. 

Henry being thus kept from whoredom, while he committed 
adultery, was a perfon of eminent, fublime, unexampled virtue, 


conjugal chajtity and purity. He 





4 Reth to Dr. Saunders’s Pamphlet, relative to the Difpute cone 
cerning the Devonfbire Cyder. By Francis Geach, Surgeon at 
Plymouth, and F. R.S, 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 1769. 


HE queftion, whether the lead which is in the Devonthire 
cyder-apparatus, is in part diffolved, and thus becomes 
the caufe of the provinctal difeafe, is ftill in agitation.—We 
have already given our readers the ftate of the facts and ob- 
fervations on each fide this queftion, fo far as they have hitherto 
appeared *,—We fhall do the fame with the prefent publica- 
tion ; the defign of which is to prove, that the Devonfhire 
-eyder receives no impregnation from the lead, which is in the 
Alphington or other the moft fufpected pounds. 

Mr. Geach fays, he was led to doubt the truth of Dr. Ba- 
ker’s hypothefis concerning the caufe of the Devonfhire 
colre, from the following confiderations : | 

* Firft, fays he, becaufe it appeared to me very improbable, 
that any quantity of lead fhould be eroded by the cyder, as tt 
mmmediately runs off from the pounds, for in that ftate, it is 
not fo properly cyder as the mut of cyder, which is very fweet; 
and every pupil in chemiftry knows, that the acid of cyder is 
the only part capable of diffolving lead. Saunders (page 19.) 

‘ Secondly, allowing that lead may be fo diffolved, the 
quantity does not feem fufficient to produce fuch terrible effects 
as are attributed to it; for, according to the dodtor’s propor- 
tion (one grain to a gallon) an ounce being divided into one 
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thoufand, nine hundred, and twenty parts, one of thefe parts 
almoft too fmall for fight, would be the fhare allotted to a 
quart, not to mention that this inconfiderable quantity would, 
according to Dr. Saunders (page 24.) become lefs and lefs poi- 
fonous every day. ey , 

‘ On the other hand, {mall as this quantity is confidered in 
this light, it is (oddly enough unfortunate for the fyftem) 
much teo great confidered in another ; for whether the quan- 
tity of lead, at firft fixed in thofe machines, be according to 
my account, two or three pounds, or according to Mr. 
Alcock’s, four or five, or according to Dr. Saunders’s, ten or 
twenty pounds; (page 22.) it is plain, that a pound which 
makes two hundred hogfheads a year, (and many fuch there 
are) would lofe the three pounds in little lefs than two years, 
the five pounds in little more than three, and Dr, Saunders’s 
twenty pounds would be all gone in little more than twelve ; 
whereas the lead in thofe machines is, perhaps, never replaced, 
at leaft not once in eighty or an hundred years. 

‘ Laftly, if the lead in the pounds was the caufe of the dif- 
order in queftion, it would always prevail wherever lead was 
fo made ufe of ; and, on the other hand again, wherever lead 
was not fo made ufe of; the diforder would never prevail; both 
which are contrary ta all experience. 

‘ As by Mr. Cookworthy’s experiments, and the unqueft- 
ionable teftimonies of gentlemen, both of fortune and credit, 
thefe cyder-making engives are now exculpated from the charge 
of imparting lead to the cyder, while it is making, and of 
bringing on the endemial colic, or, indeed, any diforder, they 
need not without further reafon be demolifhed, nor the mode 
of making tbis ufeful hiquor altered.’ 

The following are Mr. Cookworthy’s experiments, and ap- 
pear to have been made with great care and accuracy : 

‘ Five gallons of Devonthire cyder, (made in a pound 
which had lead in its conftruction) fent by Francis Geach, were 
diftilled, in a glafs retort, to about three quarts, the remains 
Were evaporated jn a porcelain veflel, by a gentle heat, tothe 
coniftence of a very thick fyrup ; then the veflel was removed 
into a fand-pot, and the evaporation continued, until, by raif- 
we the fre, the extract was, burnt to-a coal, which weighed up- 
ward of eleven ouneegs. As this appeared to be too large a 
quantity of matter, and far too replete with the inflamma- 
ble principle for an aflay, it was thought proper to reduce it, 
Which was done by calcining it in a crucible red het, a little in- 
clining to whitenefs ; this reduced the remains to three ounces 
and a half, but they were ftill a coal, quite black, and lighter 
than charcoal; fo that there would not have been the leatt 
danger of the lead’s being vitrified by the calcination, for rea- 
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fons too obvious to be mentioned to any one, who knows the 
leaft thing of the nature of the ‘reduction of metals. 

< This coal was powdered, and mixed with double its wei ght 
‘of a flux, confifting of two parts tartar, and‘one nitre, - 
put into a crucible placed in a-ftrong wind furnace. The 
matter foon melted, but could not. by a very ftrong fire be 
brought to melt chin: and fettle to the bottém of the crucible ; 
a circumftance abfolutely neceflary to the feparation of fo fall 
a quantity as five grains ‘of metal, from fo large a portion of 
matter, with which it was fo minutely and intimately blended, 
The crucible wag kept in the fire for twenty minutes, the con- 
tents continuing to {well up, and plentifully emitting flame, 
plainly proved, that the phlogifton was not burnt off, and con- 
fequently the lead in no danger of being vitrified. 

‘ The crucible was now removed from the furnace, and 
boiling water repeatedly poured on the contents, till .the alka 
lious falts were diflolved, and the coal-like remainder rendered 
tnfipid ; it Was then dried, powdered, and fifted, when 10 lead 
was difcovered. “It was afterwards calcined on a hollow tile 
under a muffler, for at leaft an hour: during this operation it 
yiclded a blue flame; when this ceafed, it was reduced to whitith 
afhes, which weighed but five drachms. ‘Thefe afhes were then 
mixed with double their weight of the above flux, and melted 
down as quickly as poffible: a ftrong fire was neceflary, as the 
earth proved very refractory. “ On breaking the: crucible,’ xat 
the lea/t grain of lead was found in the bottom of it. ‘The flag, 
with part of the crucible, adhering to it, were powdered by 
downright ftrokes of the peftle, and paffed through a coarfe 
{mall Jawn fieve, without leaving the leaf particle of hadi in it. 

‘ The Doctor's defcription of ‘his procefs is very vague ; he 
fays nothing of. the quantity of extract his cyder yielded. To 
mix the flux with it in the ftate it is defcribed in More’ s letter, 
was manifeftly wrong: it’ could not have weighed Jefs than 
eleven, or twelve ounces at Jeaft ; it is not therefore {trange that 
the quantity of flux is not mentioned. ‘This and the extra& 
mult have. required a large crucible. ‘Nothing’ is faid of the 
appearances arifing in the ‘courfe of the*procefs. It is vety 
plain, from thofe above mentioned, that they muft have been 
very unpromiling, for the feparation of four grains and a half of 
lead from fo larg oe @ quantity of materials with which it was fo 
minutely blended, and which was iat of that thin and 
quiet fufion, fo necefflary to'the perfe eparation of metals, it 
was therefore quite. prudetit'to take no notice of them. 

« On trying three famples of Devorifhiré cyder from lead 
pounds with the folution af hepar fulphuris, the precipitate was 
very white in all the ‘experiments, and confequently no appear- 


ance of lead. The firft drop of the folution produced a w oe 
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nefs in them -all, One of thefe famples was from the noted 
Alphington pound, and one from the Sharpham,. 

¢ | think this trial with the hepar fulphuris fufficient to de- 

termine the difpute; for if there was any lead in the cyder, 
this would infallibly difcover it. . 
“6 One thing is a little remarkable : when the affayift ob- 
ferves, that if the hepar. &lphuris be properly dropped into 
cyder, the whole of the lead contained in it, will be precipi- 
tated with the fulphur in a brown or blackifh fediment. If 
this be true, it feems to me that he might have made his affay 
oncyder, and determined the exact quantity of its contents of 
lead by a much eafier, and more certain procefs than that of 
experiment V. where the fhot was picked out of the extrac. For 
by pouring the cyder from this precipitate, and then burning the 
fulphur from it, the remains muft be a kind of lead ore, which 
by the common method of aflaying might be eafily reduced into 
malleable lead. “The doétor’s preferring therefore the other 
method, when he was in poffeffion of a better, fhews, thata 
man may have Scanderberg’s fword without his arm.’ 

As to the other particulars of this reply, we mult obferve, 
that both Dr. Saunders in his ax/wer, and Mr. Geach in his re- 
ply, have a good deal of the acid: with this, however, we have 
nothing to do, as we purpofely confine ourfelves to the fad#s 
which relate to the point in queftion. D. 





Leétures on the Catcchifm of the Church of England: with a Dif- 

| eourfe on Confirmation. By Thomas Secker, L. L. D. Late 
Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. Publifhed from the origi- 

~ nal Manufcripts by Beilby Porteus, D. D. and George Stin- 
ton, D. D. His Grace’s Chaplains. 8vo: 2 vols, tos. 
Rivington, &c. 1769. 


HE defign of thefe lectures is to explain every part of 

Chriftian faith and duty comprehended in the catechi‘m 
of our church, in a plain, eafy, and familiar manner, and to 
Imprint the whole on the confciences and affections of the rea- 
der; an excellent defien, and which docs no {mall honour to 
the memory of Dr. Secker: for nothing, in our opinion, is 
More certain than the truth of what he obferves in his intros 
ductory lecture, viz. that neither private life can be happy ner the 
public welfare fecure for any long time, withcut that belief of the 
doitrines and obfervance of the duties of Chriftianity, for which 
catechizing the young and ignorant lays the frmeft foundation. 

It is greatly, indeed, to be Jamented that fo important a dut 
as that of catecbizing young perfons is {9 little attended to by 
the generality of the cleray. We fhall not enquire into the 
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reafons of this inattention and neglect, but fhall content our. 
felves with.obferving that to explain, illuftrate, and enforce the . 
do€trines and dutics of Chriftianity, with eafe and perfpicuity, 
in acatechetical way, requires very different talents from what 
preachers, in general, are pofivfied of. Many of them, pof- 
fibly, may defpife, or affect to defpife, the humble office of ca- 
techizing, and look upon it as fit only to be exercifed by perfons 
of inferior abilities, of groveling and unafpiring views. Such 
exalted geniufes, however, fhould be told, that to read a fer- 
mon of Tillotfon’s, Hoadly’s, Clarke’s, &c. to declaim for 
twenty or five and twenty minutes upon fome moral or 
chriftian virtue, or even (on the other hand) to compofe a 
learned and critical difcourfe upon fome difficult text of {crip- 
ture, or doctrinal point, fuch as the Athanafian doctrine of 
the Trinity, original fin, abfolute and unconditional decrees, the 
eternity of hell-torments, &c. requires a moderate fhare of abi- 
lities. A fmall portion of labour and induftry, without tafte or 
genius, is fuflicient for a!} this. But in order to perform the 
office of .catechizing in a proper and effectual manner, one 
muft have a clear and diftinét view of the feveral doctrines and 
duties of Chriftianity, their connection with, and relation to, 
one another ; beable to reprefent them in a variety of clear and 
ene lights ; be well acquainted with the human heart, and 

the proper method of conveying religious truths, with 
force and energy, into the minds-of young perfons, fo as not 
only to enlighten their underftandings, but. captivate their 
hearts. The reputation acquired by the exercife of this office, 
indeed, is not near fo flattering to felf-love, as that which is 
acquired by being a popular preacher ; the clergyman, however, 
who is fincerely defirous of promoting the knowledge and prac- 
tice of religion, bas the fatisfation to reficét, that the great 
end he has in view is more likely to be anfwered by catecheti- 
cal lectures, than by the mof elaborate and eloquent difcourfes 
from the pulpit. 

We fhall-now procecd to lay before our readers fome extracts 
from the Archbifhop’s leétures on the church catechifm, which 
will convey a jufter idea of the author’s manner than any general 
character we can give of them.—The fudject of his twenty-ninth 
Jefture is, wan’s inability, God's grace, and prayer to Him for it— 

‘ I have now proceeded, fays our Author, 1m the courte of thefe lec- 
tures, to the end of the commandments; and expiaincd the nature of 
that repentance, faith and obedience, which were promifed for us i 
our baptifm, and which we are bound to exercife, in proportion as we 
come to underftand the obligations incumbent on us. You cannot but 
fee by this time, that the duties, which God enjoins us, are not only 
very important, but very extenfive. And therefore a confideration will 
almoft unavoidably prefent itfelf to your minds if the next place, what 
abilities we have to perform them, Now ihis queftion our rer 
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de. ies, without afking it, by a declaration, extremely difcourasing in 

appearance ; that we are not able, of ourfelves, to walk in the com- 

nandments of God, and to ferve hint | 

‘ Indeed, had we ever fo great abilities, we mutt have them not of 
ourfelves, but of our maker: from whom all the powers of all crea- 
tures are derived. But fomethiny further than this, is plainly nieant 
here: that there are no powers, belonging to buman nature ia its pre- 
feat tate, fufficient for fo great a purpole. The law cf God is /pirie 
tual: but we are carnal, fold under fia *, And tnat fuch ts our cond - 
tion, will appear by retlecting, frit what it was at our birth; feconaly, 
what we have made it fince. 

«1. Asto the firlt: we all give proofs, greateror lef:, of an in- 
bred diforder and wrongnefs in our underttandings, will and affections. 
Pofibly one proof, that fome may give of it, may be a backwardnefs to 
own it. But they little confider, how fevere a fentence they would pafs, 
by denying it, on themfelves, and all mankind. Even with our natu- 
ral bad inclinations for {ome excufe, we are blameable enough for the 
i!l things that we do. But how much more fhould we be fo, if we did 
them all, without the folicitation of any inward depravity to plead 
afterwards in our favour? In point of intereit therefore, as well as 
truth, we are concerned to admit an original pronenefs to evil in our 
frame; while yet reafon plainly teaches, at the fame time, that what- 
ever God created was originally, in its kind, perfect and good. 

‘ To reconcile thefe two things would have been a great dificulty, 
had not revelation pointed ovt the way, by informing us, that maa was 
indeed made upright ¢, but that the very firit of human race [cit their 
innocence and their happinefs together; and tainting, by wilful !ranf- 
grefion, their own nature, tainted, by confequence, that of their 
whole pofterity. Thus by exe man, fin entered into the world, and 
death by fin; and fo death paffed upon all men, for that all have finned}. 
We find in fact, however citiicuit it may be to account for it in fpecu- 
lation, that the difpofitions of pareats, both in body and mind, very 
cominonly defcend, in fome degree, to their children. And therefore 
it is intirely credible, tnat fo great achange in the minds of our firft 
parents from abiolxte rightne{s of temper to prefumptuous wickednefs 5 
accompanied with an equal change of body, from an immortal condi- 
tion to a mortal one, produced, perhaps, in part, by the phyfical ef- 
fe&s of the forbidden fruit; that thefe things, I fay, fhould derive 
their fatal ic fluences to every fucceeding generation, For though God 
will never impute any thing to us, as our perfonal fault, which is not 
Ourown doing; yet he may very jaitly withhold from us thofe privile- 
ges, which he granted to our firlt parents only on condition of their 
faultleis obedience, and leave us fubject to thofe inconveniences, which 
followed of courfe from their difobedience> as, in multitudes of ether 

cafes, we fee children in far worfe circumilances by the faults of their 
diftant forefathers, than they otherwife would have been. And moft 
evidently it isno more a hardihip upon us, to become fuch as we are 
by means of Adam’s tranfgreffion, than to fuffer what we often do for 
the tranfgreffions of our other anceftors ; or to have been created fuch 
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as we are, without any one’s tranfgreffion : which laft, all, who difbe- 
lieve original fin, mutt affirm to be our cafe. 

‘ But unhappy for us as the failure of the firfl man was, we fhould 
be happy in comparifon, if this were all, that we had to lament, 
Great as the native diforder of our frame is ; yet either the fall of Adam 
left in it, or God reflored to it, fome degree of difpofition to obedi- 
ence, and of ftrength againft fin: fo that though cw us, that is in our 
flo, drelleth no good thing*, yet after the inward man, (the mind) 
ave delight in the law of Godt and there are occafions, on which 
even the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the lav}, though neitier all, nor any, without fault. Aud cn 
us Chriftians our heavenly father confers, in our baptifm, the affurance 
of much greater ftrength to obey hiscommands, than they have. But 
then if we confider 

‘ 2, What we have made our condition fince, we fhall find, that in- 
flead of ufing well the abilities which we had, and taken the methods, 
which our maker hath appointed for the increafe of them, we have 
often carelefsly, and too often wilfully, mifemployed the former, and 
neglected the latter. Now by every inftance of fuch behaviour, we 
difpleafe God, weaken our right affe&tions, and add new ftrength to 
wrong paflions: and by habits of fuch behaviour, corrupting our 
hearts, and blinding our underitandings, we bring ourfelves into a 
much worfe condition, than that, in which we were born; and thus 
become doubly incapable of doing our duty. ‘This, experience proves 
but too plainly ; though f{cripture did not teach, as it doth, that the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth §: that we were /haper 
in iniquity, and in fin did our mother conceive us \\: that the carnal mind 
is enmity againf? God @ : that without Chriff we can do nothing ** ; and 
that we are not fufficient to think any thing, as of ourfelves t+. 

* Yet, notwithitanding this, we feel within us an obligation of con- 
{cience to do every thing that is right and good. For that obligation 
is in its nature unchangeable: and we cannot be made happy otherwife 
than by endeavouring to fulfil it ; theugh God, forthe fake of our 
bleffed redeemer, will make fit allowances for our coming fhort of it. 
But then we muit not hope for fuch allowances as would really be unfit, 
Our original weaknefs indeed is not our fault : but our neglect of being 
relieved fiom it, and the additions that we have made toit, are. And 
whatever we might have had the power of doing, if we would; itis 
no injuftice to pun.f{h us for not doing: efpecially when the means of 
enabling ourfelves continue to be offered to us through our lives. Now 
in fact, the whole race of mankind, I charitably hope and believe, 
have, by the general grace or favour of Goc, the means of doing fo 
much, at leaft, as may exempt them from future fufferings, But Chr 
ftians, by the frectal grace mentioned in this part of the catechifm, are 
qualified to do io much more, as will intitle them, not for their own 
worthinefs, but that of the holy Jeius, to a diflinguithing fhare of fu- - 
ture reward.’ 

In the fecond Ie€ture, we find the following paflage ;—‘ Had 


we.continued in the primitive uprightnefs of our firft parents, 
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and never finned at all, wecould have had no claim, but from 
God’s free promife, to any thing more, than that our being 
{hou'd not be worfe tous than not being. But as we are ofi- 
ginally depraved, and have actually finned, far from having any 
claim to happinefs, we are liable to juft punifhment for ever.’— 
Here, our being obnoxious to juft punifhment for ever, is faid 
to be owing partly to our original depravity, and partly to out 
actual tranferefiions of the divine law: new, we are told above, 
that God will never impute any thing to us, as our perfonal 
fault, which is not our own doing. As our original depravity 
therefore, is not ovr own doing, how can we, in any degree, be 
liable to everlafting punifhment on account of it. If we do 
not miftake our learned author’s meaning, therefore, upon this 
point, he feems to contradict himfelf, which, indeed, is no 
uncommon thing with divines, when treating upon fuch fub- 


jects. 
But we now proceed to give a fpecimen of the manner in 

which his Grace explains and enforces practical duties, and we 

fhall take it from his twenty-fecond leéture, wherein he treats’ 


of the duty of children to their parents, 

‘ The duty of children to their parents, fays he, is expreffed by the 
word Sonoar, which in common ianguage fignifies a mixture of love 
and refpect, producing due obedience ; but in fcripture language it im- 
plies farther, maintenance and fupport, when wanted. 

‘3. Love to thofe, of whofe ficth and blood we are, is what nature 
ditates to us, in the very firit place. Children have not only received 
from their parents, as inftruments in the hand of God, the origina} 
of their being; but the prefervation of it through all the years of help- 
lefs infancy ; when the needful care of them gave much trouble, took 
upmuch time, required much expence; all which, parents ufially go 
through, with fo chearful a diligence, atd fo felf-denying a tendernes, 
that no return of affeétion on the childrens pirt can poflibly repay it to 
the full; though childrens affection is what, above all things, makes 
parents happy. ‘Then, as life goes on, it is their parents that give or 
procure for them fuch inttru@tion of all kinds, as qualifies them, both 
to do well in this world, and be for ever bleffed in another ; that watch 
over them continually with never-ceafing attention, confulting their in- 
clinations in a multitude of obliging inftances, and bearing with their 
perverfenefs in a multitude of provoking ones ; kindly reltraining them 
Irom a thoufand pernicious follies, into which they would otherwife 
fall; and dire€ting their heedlefs footfteps into the right way ; encou- 
raging, rewarding, and, which indeed is no lefs a benefir, correcting 
tnem alfo, as the cafe requires; full of follicitude all the while for 
their happinefs, and confuming themfelves with labour and thonghtful- 
nefs for thefe dear objeéts, to improve, fupport, and advance them in 
their lives, and provide for them at their deaths. Even thofe parents, 
who perform thefe duties but- imperfeétly, who perhaps do fome very 
wrong things, do notwithftanding, almoit all of them, fo many right 
and meritorious ones ; that though, the more fuch they do, the better 
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they fhould be loved ; yet they that do leaft, do enough to be loved 
fincerely for it, as long as they live f. 

« 2, And with love muft ever be joined, fecondly, due rcefpeé, ine 
wrdand outward, For parents are not only the benefaétors, but in 
rank the betters, and in right the governors, of their children; whofe 
dependance is upon them, in point of intereft, generally; in point of 
daty, always. They ought therefore to think of them with great re- 
verence, and treat them with every mark of fubmiffion, in getture, in 
fpeech, in the whole of their behaviour, which the prattice of wife 
and good perfons hath eftablifhed, as proper inftances of filial regard, 
And though the parents be mean in ftation, or low in underflanding ; 
fiill the relation continues, and the duty that belongs to it. Nay, fup- 

ofe they be faulty in fome part of their conduct or character, yet chil- 
; fhould be very backward to fee this ; and it can very feldom be 
allowable for them to fhew that they fee it: from the world they fhould 
always conceal it, as far as they can; for it is fhocking beyond mea- 
fure in them to publith it. And if ever any thing of this nature muf 
be mentioned to the parents themfelves, which nothing but great necef- 
fity can warrant or excufe; it fhould be with all pofiible gentlenefs and 
modefty, and the mofi real concern at being obliged to fo unnatural aa 
office. 

* 3. Love and refpect to parents will always produce obedience to 
them ; a third duty of the higheft importance. Children, for a con- 
fiderable time, are utterly unqualified to govern themfelves; and fo 
Jong as this continues to be the cafe, mutt be abfolutely and implicitly 
governed by thofe, who alone can claim atite to it. As they grow 
up to the ufe of underftanding indeed, reafon fhould be gradually mixed 
with authority, in every thing that is required of them. But at the 
fame time, children fhould obferve, what they may eafily find to be 
true in daily inftances, that they are apt to think they know how to di- 
reCt themfelves, much fooner than they really do; and fhould therefore 
iubmit ta be direéted by their friends in more points, and for a longer 
time, than peihaps they would naturally be tempted to wifh. Sup- 
pofe, in that part of your lives which is already paft, you had had your 
own Way in every thing, what would have been the confequences ? 
You ycurfelves mult fee, very bad ones. Why, other perfons fee, what 
you will jee aifo in time, that it would be full as bad, were you to have 
your way now. And what all who are likely to know, agree in, you 
fhould helieve, and fybmit to, Your parents and governors have at 
leait more knowledge and experience, if they have not more capacity, 
than you, And the trouble which they take, and the concern which 
they feel about you, plainly fhew that your good isthe thing which they 
have at heart, The only reafon why they do not indulge you in the 
particulars that you with, is, that they fee it would hurt you. Andit 
is a dreadful venture for you, to think, as yet, of trufting yourfelves. 
Truft therefore to thofe, whom you have all manner of reafon to 
truit; and obey them willingly, who by the laws of God and man, 
aave aright to ru'e you; and, generally {peaking, a power to make 
you obey at lait, be you ever {o unwilling, 
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© Not that children are bound to obedience in all things without ex- 

ception. Should a parent command them to lie, to fleal, to commit 

; rs He is to be obe;- 
any wickednels 5 God commands the contrary ; and He is to be obe; 
edy not m4p. Or fhould a parent command any thing of confequence, 
diredly oppofite to the laws of the land, and the injunGions of pub- 
lic authority; here the magiftrate, being the fuperior power, in all 
things that confeffedly belong to his jurifdiflion, is to be obeyed, ra- 
ther than the parent, who ought himfelf to be fubje& to the magi- 
ftrate t+. . Or if, in other points,’a parent fhould require what was both 
very evidently, and very greatly, unfuitable to a chi!d’s condition and 
ftation; or had a clear tendency to make him miferable; or would be 
certainly and confiderably prejudicial to him through the remainder uf 
his life: where the one goes fo far beyond his juit bounds, the other 
may allowally excufe himfelf from complying. Only the cafe mutt be 
both fo plain, and withal of fuch moment, as nay juftify him, not only 
ig higown judgment, which may eafily be prejadiced, but in that of 
every confiderate perfon, whom he hath opportunity of confulcing, and 
in the general opinion of mankind. And even then, the refufal muf 
be accompanied with the greateft decency and humility ; and the ftrict- 
eft care to make amends, by all inftances of real duty, for this one 
feeming want of duty. 

‘ In proportion as young perfons approach to that age, when the law 
allows them to be capable of governing themielves, they become by de- 
grees lefs and lefs fubjeét to the government of their parents ; cfpecialiy 
in fmaller matters: for in the more important concerns of life, and 
above all, in the very important one of marriage, not only daughters, 
(concerning whom, the very phrafe of giving them in marriage, fhews, 
that they are not to give themfelves as they pieafe) but fons too, fhould 
have all poifible regard to the authority, the judgment, the bleffing, tie 
comfort of thofe, to whom they owe every thing. And even after 
they are fent out into the world, to ftand on their own bottom, {till they 
remain for ever bound not to flight, or willingly to grieve them; but 
in all proper affairs, to confult with them, and hearken to them ; as 
far as ig can be at all expected, in reafon or gratitude, that they 
fhould.’ . 

We fhall now conclude this article with obferving that, 
though the dodtrines and duties of Chriftianity are, in ge- 
neral, explained with fufficient perfpicuity in thefe le€tures, 
yet the author’s manner is cold and unanimated through- 
out the whole. In conveying religious inftruction into the 
minds of young perfons, it is not enough, furely, to inform 
their judgments. As religion is a reafonable fervice, indeed, the 
foundation ought, undoubtedly, to be laid in reafon; but if we 
ftop here, and reft fatisfied with enlighining the underftanding 
only, it is impoffible, from the very make and confitution of 
human Nature, the great end in view fhould ever be anfwered. 
The heart and affections muft be engaged on the fide of reli- 
gion; and in order to this, fhe muft be teprefented.in her ve- 
nuine colours, in the moft amiable and inviting form; every 





*+t See Taylox’s Elements of Civil Law, p. 387, 388, 389. 
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tender, every benevolent feeling and fentiment muft be awaken. 
ned, every generous fpring of adtion in the human breaft muft 
be touched ; and the minds of young perfons, whatever may 
be faid of the original depravity of our natures, are very fuf- 
ceptible.of pious and benevolent impreffions, and, by {kilful 
management, may receive fuch views of religion, as fhall dif- 
pole them to embrace her with cordial affection, become her 
willing votaries, and engage in her fervice with freedom and 
alacrity. 

If our notions, therefore, in regard to the proper method of 
catechizing are juft, the lectures before us have very little to 
recommend them; if plainnefs and perfpicuity be all that is 
neceflary, it muft be allowed, that, for the moft part, they 
have a competent fhare of merit. Rise 





The Fourteenth Satire of Fuvencl, imitated. By Thomas Ne- 
ville, A. M. Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. qto. 15, 
Beecroft. 1769. 


H1S imitation is incomparably the beft that has hitherto 

been made of the fame fatire : it is written with great ele- 
gance and fpirit, arid adapted to modern characters and man- 
ners, as far as the different circumftances under which the ori- 
ginal was conceived will admit. 

Qur rich man cannot compel his poor neighbour to fell his 
field at half price ; on the contrary, our poor man will eftimate 
his field at twice its worth, merely becaufe a rich neighbour 
wants it to enlarge his garden or compleat his farm, and will 
exact his own price or keep the ground. ‘The following verfes 
therefore could not be applied to this age and country : 

Tir'd of the town Patrice a villa buys; 
A farm adjoining foon attracts his eye’ : 
That field fo fertile, and that range of trees 
In a few years he purchafes with eafe : 
Next on his neighbour’s ground his with he throws : 
Happy, could he that meadow but enclofe! 
Not fell it! Shall Patrice entreat in vain? 
(For with fome folks to beg is to obtain :) 
Threaten’d with law his neighbour takes advice, 
Glad to give up his acres at half price, 

Happily it is not cuftomary among us for heirs to poignard or 
poifon thofe from whom they are to inherit an eftate, the fol- 
lowing fine verfes therefore are ftill Juvenal’s : 

Now dreams of grandeur haunt each infant brain, 
The princely palate, and the liv’ry’d train : 

Hence with portentous crimes thefe days are curtt ; 
Of mental monfters Av’rice is the wort ; 
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the Fourteenth Satire of Fuvenal. 
T'o dark and deathful deeds the ftirs the foul, 












































ft She points the poniard, and fhe drugs the bowl: 
Heirs, reftlefs Feirs, her dire behefts obey : 
y No torture to her zealots like delay. 
! The following verfes are brought home to us, and their 
P beauty is therefore increafed with their force : 
4 Centronius in one favour’d fon attains 
d A rich reward for all his piddling pains: 
What pride! the little pedant when he faw 
f Quit for a view of canker'd coins his taw ; 
) Heard him fome vafe’s tap’ring beauties tell, 
5 Or praife the pearly lining of a hell. 
y Nor did the tafteful Labeo with lefs joy 


Behold himéelf reflected in his boy ; 
Labeo, who, proud to act no valgar part, 
Would rival Boyle in the Palladian art ; 
But grown more prudent, ere it was too late, 
: Left to his fon his plans and his eftate, 
. Now fee, the wonder of an age to come, 
A ftruéture worthy Athens, worthy Rome! 
Fair op’ning to his wifh a fite is found ; 
The pile we heaves above the pround: 
Domes, arches, colonades lick up his gold ; 
The front to finifh next his lands are fold; 
: The laft few hundreds wake him from his trance, 
And waft him o’er a fugitive to France. 


Dryden tranflates a well-known paflage of this fatire : 





‘* Then my young matter {wiftly learns the vice, 


“* If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
“* And fhakes, in hanging fleeves, the little box and dice.” é 


Mr. Neville, much more happily, renders it thus : 
Does the duke game? the marquis fhall be feen 
Hemm’d by a harping circle at fifteen. 
Sometimes, however, he is negligent ; ( 
A fpotle/s family, without a vice, . 


conveys but one idea by two expreffions ; a fondnefs of making 
the verfe an echo to the fenfe, has induced him to place ten fyl- ) 
lables fo as not to form a verfe: 


en Oe nee 
= ~ Z .o Lael n 


Do the lad’s lineaments fhow a rough grace? 


Some other peccadillos there are, which, among fuch gene- A 
ral excellence, it is almoft a difgrace to fee, and would be quite , 
fo to point out. 

H. 
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Fragmentum Ifaaci Hawkins Browne, Arm. Sive Anti-Belingbrin 
kius. Liber Primus. Tranflated, for a fecond Religio Medici, 
by Sir William Browne, late Prefident, now Father, of the 
College of Phyficians, and F. R.S. gto. 1s.6d. Owen, | 


HE Author, in a fhort preface, declares his intention tg 

compleat the work which his friend left unfinifhed, and : 
publifh it both in Latin and Englifh. This is not hattily to be th 
regretted, for though it is probable he nay write bad verfes, it 
is certain he might be worfe employed. 





Some parts of this tranflation are wholly unintelligible with. 7] 
out the original ; and the whole furnifhes examples’ of every 
faule that can be committed in literary compofition, with re. 

{pect to fentiment, grammar, poetry, and tranflation. The ] 

Tranflator reprefents chickens as alive, after they are roafled; al 

See all Jive creatures {moking on his board! ve 

He ufes verfe as a plural noun : U 

My werfe, in faint ketch only reprefent. Ja 

He fays, 6 

° every one « 

Are regulated by this law alone, f 


aithough every has no plural fignification. 
In the following verfes there is falfe quantity ; 
——— dare you— 
Iaclofe the diffus’d gifts of Providence ? 


the lark—- 
Roufes fleepy Aurora as he fings !— 


That man is God’s paramount work, he holds, 
Tn the following there is falfe rhime : 

And can we ftill continue to delieve, 

That God to us all thefe, as flaves, wou'd give? 
: it is the end of all my views 
To fpeak what's true, not what may be of x2, 
But whence does this new principle appear 
That each in happinefs thal] have his /Zare ? 


A gentleman who was fometime ago employed in tranflating 
Horace, rendered 


Jam Cytherea chores ducit Venus imminente Luna: 








thus, 





by the mcon 
Some dance the minuet, fome the ricadoon, 
_ Our Author has equalled this, whether by an. happy imfta- 
ors! or, as arival, by an effort of congenial power, cannot be 
etermined : 
Hawkins Browne, fpeaking of fifhes, fays, 


—) Cur/as 









Howard’s Congueft of Quebec, a Poem, 


———  Curfus nunc atque recurfus. . 
Ut varios iterant ! fugiunt, pariterque fequuntur 
In numerum, fimulantque cheros agitare Jub undis ! 
Sir William Browne fays, ' 
In fhoals they fly, purfue; they frifk and leap; . 
They dance, and hold their Balls within the deep! 
It is not furely neceflary to give further fpecimens of this Au« 


thor's {kill in tranflating verfe. H é 





Conqueft of Quebec, a Poem. By Middleton Howard, of 
oe cuese, Oxford. 4to. 1s. Fletcher. 1768. 


N a fhort advertifement prefixed to this poem we are told, 
I that having been honoured with the prize given by the Earl 
of Litchfield, chancellor of the univerfity, for the beft Englith 
verfes on the fubject, to be compofed by fuch members of the 
Univerfity as had not exceeded four years from their matricu- 
Jation, it was afterwards publickly recited in the theatre on the 
6th of July, being the annual commemoration of the benefac- 
¢ors to the univeriity. 

This is a fpirited, elegant, and correct performance. ‘The 
following extract will at once juftify and preclude commenda- 
tion: it is the exordium only, for thofe who can perceive and 
relifh its beauties would with to fee the poem intire: the fimile 


of the horfe is remarkably happy. 
Farewel ye naiads who your treffes lave 
Where Ifis rolls her unpolluted wave, 
Far off to regions unexplored I fly, 
To favage nations and a frozen fky, 
Where the Laurentian ftream his copious ftores 
In whitening torrents to th’ Atlantic pours, 
Where never echo his fteep banks along 
Heard the {weet accents of a mufe’s fong, 
But fhouts of barb'rous diffonance refound, 
And blood of warriors bathes the reeking ground, 
Long time the bafhful mufe content to ftray 
Where lif?ning fwains approv’d her fimple lay, 
By art untutor’d, and unknown to fame, 
Had learnt to warble only Delia’s name ; 
- Nor from her filent caves and grottoes led 
Had dar’d the crimfon fields of war to tread: 
New ardors now her throbbing breatt invade, 
For themes untried fhe quits the chequer’d fhade, 


a Fierce tranfport bears-her o'er th’ embattled plain, 


And fofter pleafures call her back in vain. 

So from the toils of martial fervice freed 
Thro’ flow’ry meadows roves the warrior ftced, 
Now plunges in the river's chriftal tide, 

Yo flake his thirft or cool bis glowing fide; 


Now 
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Now on foft herbage rolls in wanton play, 
And lengthens out with eafe th’ inglorious day ; 
But when the trumpet’s piercing clangor founds 
He leaps indignant o’er oppofing mounds, 
Untafted leaves the gu/ting rill behind, 
And flies to fame impetuous as the wind. | 
Perhaps the word gu/fing in the laft line but one is mifprinted 
for gufhing; gufhing however is lefs properly applied to a rif 
than to any other water not totally ftagnant: to gufh, is to 
flow copioufly and with violence; not in a fmall, gentle ftream; 
poflibly, however, the Author, having the word unta/ted in the 
fame verfe, had recourfe to the French, and from goutant made 
gufling, which he\might the rather think himfelf at liberty. to 
do, as we have already admitted di/-gu/ting, from degoutant ; but 
this innovation, if it were allowed whenever the fame apology 
might be made, would reduce our language to the moft bar- 
barous jargon upon earth ; it would theretore always be better 
wholly to change a period that cannot be compleated without 
an illegitimate word, than to produce one for the purpofe, H 
e 


An Enquiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt, and occafionally of other 
Provifions ,; of Land and Cattle, Sc. as fold in England, from 
the Year 10¢0 tothe Year.1765 ; computed according to the Win- 
chefler Meafure, and to the prefent Standard of Englifh Coin: 
divided into Periods of Tin Years .each, and ailfo into Periods of 
Circumflances. Folio. 7s. 6d. Longman. 1768. 


NDUSTRY is, doubtlefs, the chief foundation both of 

our fupport and enjoyments ; properly directed, it gives 
power even to the fmalleft ftates: for as nations exchange their 
mutual advantages with each other, fuch will always profit 
moft, who with their native produce export likewife the creatett 
fhare of labour.—Induftry and labour being the orly property 
the poor poflefs, on thefe they muft depend for the neceflaries 
and conveniences of life. As the ftrength and power of a king- 
dom depend [jointly] upon the number of its people, and their 
being ufefully employed ; and as the poor can with facility, re- 
move labour and induftry, their natural property, together with 
themfelves ; fo it certainly becomes a matter of the greateft con- 
fequence, im order to retain them, that provifions fhould be 
kept at moderate prices : in doing which, as our Author judi- 
cioufly obferves, in his preface, ‘ hufbandry fhould be che- 
rifhed, not exalted beyond its rank in life.’ 

For fome years paft great complaints have been made [and 
not without caufe] of the high prices of provifions:—to detect 
the true caufe af thofe complaints, is the profeft intent of the 
prefent inquiry ;—in which the prices of provifions, for a long 
courle 
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courfe of years, are regularly traced, and [which is a ma- 
terial point J reduced to the prefent ftandard of moncy ; and, 
very often, the concurring reafons of the variation, together 
with the circumftances of the age, fuppofed to contribute there- 
to, are noted, and remarked upon. From a ‘comparifon of 
thefe prices, at different zras, as well as from fome other data, 
our Author draws a conclufion, that the extraordinary gratuisy 
[or BOUNTY, as it is called] which is given upon the exportation 
of CCRN, even when at high rates, has ‘not onl  increafed the 
rice of that, but [confequentially] of every other nectflary of 
life. Jf the national lofs from hence occafioned, be really any 
thing near what he has ftated it at, [p. 108.] nothing farther 
need be added to point out the want of immediate relief from a. 
burden, méf-called a bounty; which (according to this Author) 


has brought upon us, fince the year 1689, [when it was firft, 


granted] a lofs, in one fhape or other, many times greater than 
the whole of the prefent national debt :—to balance which enor- 
mous lofs, he allows we may have received, during the above- 


mentioned period, near forty miilions, fterling, for corn exe. 


ported. ed 
In order to come at the fource of the calamity complained of, 
he has fearched into the profits of thofe whofe bufinefs it is to 


rife (uftenance for mankind :—and f thofe profits be really fuch” 


as he has reprefented them, [p. 113.] and attended with the 
confequences elfewhere alledged; every impartial perfon muft 
allow, that the fuppofed caufe thereof, (the bounty] if not 
wholly retrenched, might, at leaft, be mitigated, ‘ fo as to pre- 


ferve to the kingdom its peace, its ftrength, its induftry, and its. 


riches,” 
In the following paffage the much controverted fubject, re- 
lating to the exportation of corn, is, in our opinion, placed in 


its true light.—* When England exports corn with too great a 
latitude, or without bounds ; employing her lands to feed the 
rivals of her trade; and thereby caufing provifions of every kind. 


to rife in value above equitable terms, to the oppreffion of her 
induftrioys poor ; undoubtedly then fhe acts contrary to her in- 
ternal peace, and contrary to her own intereft :—when fhe ex- 


ports her furplus corn only, or what conveniently can be {pared 


above what is neceflary to preferve her people from a {carcity ; 


and as far only as this becomes neceflary to fupport agriculture. 


with an adequate profit; fhe then aéts for her advantage.’ 
By the law, as it now ftands, a bounty of 5s. per quarter, Is 


allowed upon the exportation of wheat, even when it is at the. 
sorbitant price of 48s. per quarter;—a price, at which @ 


fingle buihel will amount to more than a whole week's wages 
of many a poor, though induftrious labourer !—This fenfible 


writer, therefore, very rationally propofes 34s. per quarter, as: 


4 proper limit for exporung wheat, with a beunty ; though he 
: thinks 
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thinks many reafons might be found for fixing it at a lower 
rate—In this opinion, thofe will readily acquiefce, who haye 
heard farmers themfelves acknowledge, as we have frequently 
done, that the growers of wheat may, in general, (when crop; 
are moderately good) well afford to fell it at 32s. per quarter;— 
as a kind of medium price :—and till it falls below the medium, 
what neceffity for a bounty ? | 

During the prefent prevailing turn for inelsfing, the following 
obfervations may not be altogether unworthy notice :—* Heaths, 
commons, downs and woods are, in many refpects, of advan. 
tage to the poor, who for this fmall emolument are enabled to 
return the benefit to their fuperiors: every inclofure then of 
common land above what is neceflary to reife our own [upply, isa 
means not only to leffen the number of induftrious poor, but 
even to raife the price of every kind of provifion ; fo that though 
much land has been inclofed and tilled to anfwer the demands of | 
exportation, yet has it not been done without being a general 
charge on the community.’—* Heretofore if corn was dear, 
other provifions were cheap ; but employing pafture, or com. 
mon land, that /bould raife a great part of the other neceflaries 
of life, to grow grain for exportation, muft certainly advance the 
purchafe of them.’ 

The following remark is levelled at a grievance, too deep 
rooted, we fear, to be removed by argument alzne ; though it is 
an undoubted truth, that—‘ the fewer perfons there are, be- 
tween the grower of provifions and the confumer, lefs profits wilt 
be requifite, and there will be fewer frauds; to this end markets 
were inftituted ; the farmer’s attendance there, is a material part of 
his duty; he fhould not be fuffered to fecrete or to difpofe of his 
goods elfewhere *: what general good end the meal-man’s buli- 
nefs has anfwered, has hitherto been undifcovered ; the bad ef- 
fects thereof have frequently and publickly appzared.’ 

With regard to the merit of the prefent treatife, we think it 
may greatly a/i/? towards the proper folution of certain quef- 
tions, of the utmoft concern to the welfare of thefe kingdoms; 
and which the Author fubmits to the determination of the 
public: viz. 

¢ Whether corn fhould be exported at any time ? 

* Whether the free exportation, and the free importation of 
it, and of all the neceflaries of life, fhould be allowed of? 

‘ And laftly, whether there is a price, below which a bounty 
fhould be given to export grain; and under what reftrictions, 
this fhould be admitted to take place ? 


* This circumftance wou!d, probably, be thought too great an in- 
fringement of the natural right which every man imagines he has, to do 
what he will with hisown, ever to gain the fanétion of a free people :— 
and would, at the fame time, be attended with great inconvenience, 
even to the con/umers of grain themfelves, when fituated (as is frequently 
the cafe) ata diltaace from markets. 
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Obfervations on a late State of the Nation. gto, 3s. 6d. Dodf 
0 ley, 1769. | 


FTER the cloomy profpect of our fituation, exhibited by 

the author of the famous Tract * which is the 
fubject of thefe Obfervations, it will greatly relieve the mind of 
every Briton whois a fincere well-wifher to his country, when 
he isaflured, by a writer of no mean abilities, that our public 
affairs are not in quite fo bad a condition as they were reprefent- 
edto be; and that:dangerous as the.national diforder is, and 
threatening as the fymptoms may appear, yet we need not def- 
pairof acure. Frefh hopes, too, may be conceived, if it be 
true, as is here intimated, that the {tate, whatever may have 
been feared or infinuated to the contrary, is by no means defti- 
tute of honeft and. fkilful phyficians, who (if called in, and 
confulted in time) will be able, under providence, to fet the 
Body Politic once more on its legs. But the queftion now is, 
whether the faith of the people is not as much exhaufted as the 
ftrength of the patient: whether they will not be apprehenfive 
that it is already a// over with us; and that any further expence 
of fees will anfwer no better end than to fill the pockets of the 


Doétors. 


Our obferver, however, has no fuch fearful apprehenfions, 
He is not difcouraged by the gloomy countenance and melans 


choly tidings of the State-writer. . 

He admits, indeed, that‘ there are appearances enough to excite 
uneafinefs and apprehenfion. I admit there is a canker-worm in the 
rofe : 
medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis floribus amgat. 

This is nothing elfe than a {pirit of difconneétion, of diftrult, and of 
treachery, amongift public men. It is no accidental evil; nor has its 
effe&t been trufted to the ufual frailty of nature: the diftemper has been 
inoculated, The author is fenfible of it, and we lament it together, 
This diftemper is alone fufficient to take away confiderably from the be- 
nefits of our conftitution and fituation, and perhaps to render their con- 
tinuance precarious. If thefe evil difpofitions fhould fpread much far- 
ther, they muft end in our ceitruction ; for nothing can fave a people 
deftitute of public and private faith. However, the author, for the 
prefent ftate of things, has extended the charge by much too widely ; 
&s men are but too apt to take the meafure of all mankind from their 
Own particular acquaintance. Barren as this age may be in the growth 
of honour and virtue, the country does not want, at this moment, as 
firong, and thofe not a few examples, as were ever known, of an un- 
fhaken adherence to principle, and attachment to connexion, againit 
every allurement of intereft, Thofe exa:nples are not furnilhed by the 
great alone ; nor by thofe whofe aétivity in public affuirs may sender it 








* See Review for Novembe: lait. 
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fufpeéted that they make fuch a character one of the rounds in their 
ladder of ambition ;. but by men more quiet, and more in the thade) 
On whom an unmixed fenfe of honour alone could operate. Such ex. 
amples indeed are not furnifhed in great abundance amongft thofe who 
are the fubje&s of the author’s panegyric. He muft look for them in 
another camp. He who complains of the ill effeéts of a divided and 
heterogeneous adminiftration is not juftifiable in labouring: to render o. 
dious in the eyes of the public thofe men, whofe principles, whofe 
maxims of policy, and whofe perfonal character, can alone adminifter 
a remedy to this capital evil of the age; neither is he confiftent with 
himfelf, in conftantly extolling thofe whom he knows to be the authors 
of the very mifchief of which he complains, and which the whole na. 
tion feels fo deeply.’ 

This author has drawn the following fketch, or comprehen. 
five view, of the. performance he has undertaken to refute; 
which may perhaps,. by fome, be regarded rather as a proof of 
the fkill of the artift in caricaturing, than of his talent for 
hitting a juft refemblance. | 

The Prefent State of the Nation, fays he, § may be confidered as a 
fort of digeft of the avowed maxims of a certain political fchool, the 
effects of whofe doctrines and practices this country will feel long and 
feverely. It is made up of a farrago of almoft every topic which has 
been agitated in parliamentary debate, or private converfation, on na- 
tional affairs, forthefe feven laft years. The oldeft controverfies are 
hawled out of the doft with which time and neglect had covered them. 
Arguments ten times repeated, a thoufand times anfwered before, are 
here repeated again, Public accounts formerly printed and reprinted 
revolve once more, and find their old ftation in this fober meridian. All 
the common-place lamentations upon the decay of trade, the increafe of 
taxes, and the high price of labour and provifions, are here retailed 
again and again in the fame tone with which they have drawled through 
columns of gazetteers and advertifers for a century together. . Paradoxes 
which affront common fenfe, and uninterefling barren truths which ge- 
nerate no conclufion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy bulk, with- 
out adding any thing to weight, Becauie two accufations are better 
than one, contradictions are fet ftaring one another in the face, without 
even an attempt to reconcile them. And to give the whole a fort of 
portentous air of labour and information, the table of the Houfe of 
Commons is {wept into this grand refervoir of politics. 

* Asto the compofition, it bears a ftriking and whimfical refemblance 
toa funeral fermon, not only inthe pathetic prayer with which it con- 
cludes, but in the ftile and tenour of the whole performance. It is 
piteoufly doleful, nodding every now and then towards dulnefs ; well 
ftored with pious frauds, and, like moft difcourfes of the fort, much : 
better calculated for the private advantage of the preacher than the edi- 
fication of the hearers. : 

‘ The author has indeed fo involved his fubje& that it is fequently 
far from being eafy to comprehend his meaning, It is happy for the 
public that it is never difficult to fathom his defign. The apparent in- 
tention of this author is to draw the moft aggravated, hideous and de- 
formed piture of the ftate of this country, which his querulous elo- 
quence 
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aided by the arbitrary dominion he affumes over fact, is Ca- 


n thei yence | 
thade, able of exhibiting. Had he attributed our misfortunes to their true 
ch ex caufe, the injudicious tampering of bold, improvicent, and vifionary 


le who minitters at one period, or to their fupine negligence and traiterous dil- 
fenfions at another, the complaint had been juft, and might have been 
yfeful. But far the greater and much the wortt part of the ftate which 
der o. he exhibits is owing, according to his reprefentation, not to accidental 
and extrinfic mifchiefs attendant on the nation, but to its radical weak- 


str nefs, and conftitutional diftempers, All this however is not without 
t with purpofe. ‘The author is in hopes that when we are fallen into a fana- 
athors tical terror for the national falvation, we fhall then be ready to throw 
le na. ourlelves, in a fort of precipitate truft, fome ftrange difpofition of the 
mind jumbled up of prefumption and defpair, into the hands of the 
hen. moft pretending and forward undertaker. One fuch undertaker at leaft 
‘ute he has in readinefs for our fervice. But let me affure this generous 
re erfon, that, however he may fucceed in exciting our fears for the 
4 of ablic danger, he will find it hard indeed to engage us to place any 
; for confidence in the fyftem he propofes for its fecurity. 
‘ His undertaking is great. The purpofe of this pamphlet, and at 
as a which it aims dire€tly or obliquely in every page, is to perfuade the 
the ublic of three or four of the moft difficult points in the world—that 
and all the advantages of the late war were on the part of the Bourbon 
1 has alliance ; that the peace of Paris perfectly confulted the dignity and ine 
na- terelt of this country; and thatthe American ftamp-2ét was a maiter- 
$ are piece of policy and finance ; that the only good minifter this nation has 
em. enjoyed fince his majetty’s acceffion, is the Earl of Bute; and the only 
are good managers of revenue we have ieen are Lord Defpenfer and Mr. 
nted George Grenville; and under the defcription of men of virtue and 
All ability, he holds them out to us as the only perfons fit to put our af- 
fe of fairs in order,’ 
iled Such is our ingenious Obferver’s view of the oppofite wri- 
ugh fF  ter’s fcheme. Whether that fcheme will anfwer the writer’s 
xes purpofe, or not, our author does not pretend to determine. 
af but, furely, fays he, ‘ that purpefe ought to bea wonderfully good 
non one to warrant the methods he has taken to compafs it. If the faéts 
oe and reafonings in this piece are admitted, it is all over with us. The 
ai continuance of our tranquillity depends upon the compaffion of out 
of tivals, Unable to fecure to ourfelves the advantages of peace, we are 
at the fame time utterly unfit for war, It is impoflible, if this ftate 
na of things be credited abroad, that we can have avy alliance; all na- 
- tions will fly from fo dangerous a conneétion, lett, inttead of being 
a partakers of our firength, they fhould only become tharers in our ruin, 
ell If it is believed at home, all that firmnefs of mind, and dignified na- 
~ re courage, which ufed to be the great {upport of this ifle again 
ji. the powers of the world, muft melt away, and fail within us. 


* In fuch a ftate of things can it be amifi, if I aim. at holding out 
' fome comfort to the nation ; another for: of comfort indeed, than that 
y which this writer provides for it; a comfort, not from its phyfician, 
but from its conftitution ; if [ attempt to fhew that all the arguments 
“4 upon which he founds the deeay of that conttitution, and the neceffity 
> of that phyfician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow the avthor 
Rev. Feb, 1769. L clofely 
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clofely in his own long career, through the war, the peace, the finances, 
our trade, and our foreign politics: not for the fake of the particnly 
meafures, which he difcuffes ; that can be of no ufes they are all de. 
cided; their good is all enjoyed, or their evil incuired : but for the 
fake of the principles of war, peace, trade, and finances, ‘Thefe prin. 
ciples are of intimite moment, They mu come again and again under 
confideration ; and it imports the public. of all things, that thofe of 
its minifter be enlarged, and juft, and well confirmed upon all thee 
fubjeéts. What notions this author entertsins, we fhall fee prefently; 
notions in my opinion, very irrational, and extremely dangerous ; and 
which, if they fhould craw! from pamphlets into counfels, and bere. 
alized from private fpeculation into national meafures, cannot fail of 
haftening and compleating our ruin.’ 

Our author now enters on his tafk of refutation ; and he be. 
gins with endeavouring to invalidate all the State-writer’s reafon- 
ing on what he calls the /bewy appearances of the late war in 
our favour ; and which, as the faid writer attempts to prove, 
were fallacisus, and no more than an impofition, ‘The obferver 
quotes thefe reprefentations ac large, and then fubjoins the fal. 
lowing reflection upon them: 

‘ For what purpoie in any caufe fhall we hereafter contend with 
France? Can we ever flatter ourielves that we fhall wage a more fue. 
cefiful war? If, on our part, in a war the moft profperous we ever 
carried on, by fea and by land, and in every part of the globe, attended 
wich the unparallelied circumftance of an immenfe increafe of tradeand 
augmentation of revenue; if a continued feries of difappointments, 
difgraces, and defeats, followed by public bankruptcy on the part of 
France, if all thefe ftill leave her a gainer on the whole balance, will 
it not be downright phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, 
or to contend with her any, even the molt effential points, fince victory 
and defeat, though by different ways, equally conduct us to our ruin! 
Subjegtion to France without a ftruggle will indeed be lefs for our ho- 
nour, but on every principle of our author it muft be more for our ad- 
ventage. According to his reprefentation of things, the queftiony 
only concerning the mof eafy fall. France had not difcovered, our 
flatefman tells us, at the end of that war the triumphs of defeat, and 
the refources which are derived from bankruptcy, For my poor part, 
J do not altogether wonder at their blindnefs. But the Englifh minif- 
ters faw. further. Our author has at length let foreigners alfo into the 
fecret, and made them altogether as wife as ourfelves. It is their own 
faule if (wulgato imperti arcano) they are impofed upon any longer. 
‘They now are apprized of the ientiments which the great candidate for 
the government of this great empire entertains ; and they will a&t a 
cordingly. They are taught our weaknefs and their own adval- 
tages.” 

. But our judicious and mafterly obferver does not content 
himfelf with general refleGions, or ironical comments on what 
shis adverfary has advanced. He ferioufly, and with vigouh 
attacks his ftrongeft arguments, his eftimates and calculations; 
oppofing to them counter-eftimates, &c. drawn from the fame 
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furces; in the courfe of which, among other particulars, he 
endeavours to fhew that every thing urged by the State-writer to 
prove that our trade and navigation were reduced and brought 
‘ato ruinous circumftances by the war, Is all fallacious and 
roundlefs. ‘ For,’ he contends, ‘ on the contrary, our.navi- 

tion was greatly increafed zz and by the war ;’ and he is per- 
fuaded that from the fame caufes, with like continued fuccefles, 
t mutt have been ftill augmented, inftead of fuffering any di- 
minution.—In fupport of this doctrine, he refers to, and pro- 
duces in evidence, the cuftom-houfe entries, the ftate of our 
fhipping, and other authentic data. . 

Having thus endeavoured to obviate his adverfary’s account 
of the fuppofed ill effects of the late war on the commercial in- 
tere(ts of this country, he next attacks him on the fubject of 
the peace of Paris. And here our author feverely rebukes the 


writer of the State of the Nation, for an unfeafonable piece of 


pleafantry : 

‘No man, he obferves, ever denied that the time for making peace 
is that in which the beft terms may be obtained. But what that time is, 
together with the ufe that has been made of 1t, we are to judge by fee- 
ing whether terms, adequate to our advantages, and to cur neceffities, 
have been actually obtained.—Here is the pinch of the queition, and 
to which the author ought to have fet his fhoulders in earneft, Inilead 
of doing this, he flips out of the harne{s by a jet; and f{necringly 
tells us, that, to determine this point, we muft know the fecrets of the 
French and Spanifh cabinets, and that parliament was pleafed to ap- 
prove the treaty of peace without calling for the correfpondence con- 
cerning it. How juft this farcafm on that parliament may he, | fay 
not; but how becoming in the author, I leave it to his friends to de- 
termine,” 

Our author, in canvaffing the great queftions of war and 
peace, takes occafion to animadvert, in a very ample manner, 
on the State-writer’s account of the national debt, and the in- 
terelt which it carried, at the time of the treaty: which ac- 
count, he fays, that writer has {tated with the unfairnefs and 
inaccuracy which diftinguifh all his affertions, and all his cal- 
culations. * To dete& every fallacy,’ fays our Obferver, ¢ and 
rectify every miftake, would be endlefs; it will be enough to 
point out a few of them, in order to fhew how unfafe it is to 
place any thing like an implicit truft in fuch a writer.’—We 
how enter ona curious and important part of this treatife ; 
but, in Our narrow boundaries, we cannot pretend to give the 
reader a competent idea of what this able writer has advanced 
on this very momentous fubject. We hall, therefore, only ob- 
lerve, in brief, that in the courfe of his reafoninge on this ca- 
pital point, he comprehends feveral other very interefting to- 
Pics: the prefent flate of trade,-—the advanced prices of pro- 
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vifions,—the defection of America, &c. &c. On this jap 
head, he has the following pointed animadverfion. 

Speaking of the advantageous circumftance of our not hay. 
ing the French any longer to fight with in North-America, he 
fays— 

/ But here let me reft alittle, The author touches upon a frip 
which founds under his fingers but a tremulous and melancholy note 
North America was once indeed a great ttrength to this nation, in 9 
portunity of ports, in fhips, in provifions, in men. We found her, 
found, an active, a vigorous member of the empire. I hope, by wif 
management, fhe will again become fo. But one of our capital pre. 
fent misfortunes is, her difcontent and difobedience. To which of the 
author’s favourites this difcontent is owing, we all know but too faf. 
ficiently. —I: would be a difmal event, if this foundation of his fecurity, 
and indeed of all our public ftrength, fhould, in reality, become oy 
weaknefs ; and if all the powers cf this empire, which ought to fall 
with a compacted weight upon the head of our enemies, should be dit. 
fipated and diftraéted by a jealous vigilance, or by hoftile attempts upon 
one another. Ten Canadas cannot reftore that fecurity for the 
and for every thing valuable to this country, which we have loft along 
with the affeétion and the obedience of our colonies. He is the wile 
minifter, he is the true friend to Britain, who fhall be able to re- 
flore it.’ 

This brings to our view, another difagreeable objec of 
fimilar kind, the State-writer’s propofal for raifing the annual 


fum of 100,000 /. upon Ireland; on which our Obferver has the 
following reflection : 

‘ Does the author then ferioufly mean to propofe in parliament a land 
tax, or any tax for 100,000]. a year upon Ireland? If he does, and 
that fatally, by his temerity and our weaknefs, he fhould fucceed, 
then I fay he will throw the whole empire from one end of it to the 
other into mortal convu!fions. What is it that can fatisfy the furious 
and perturbed mind of this man? Is it not enough for him that fuck 
projects have alienated our coloiies fiom the mother country, and not 
to propofe violently to tear our filler kingdom alfo from our fide, and 
to convince every dependent part of the empire, that, when a little 
money is to be raifed, we have no fort of regard to their antient cut 
toms, their Opinions, their ci:cumftances, Or their affeGtions? He ha 
however a douceur for Ireland in his pocket; benefits in trade, by 
opening the woollen manufaCture to that nation, A very right idea in 
my opinion ; but not more itrong in reafon, than likely to be oppoled 
by the moft powerful and moft violent of all local prejudices and po 
polar pafl.ons. Firft, a fire is already kindled by his {chemes of taxx 
tion in America; he then propofes one which wiil fet all Ireland ins 
blaze ; and his way of quenching both is by a plan which may kindle 
perhaps ten times a greater flame in Britain. 

* Will the author pledge himéelf, previous to his propofal of fuch 
tax, to carry this enlargement of the Irifh trade? if he does not, thet 
the tax will be certain ; the benefit will be lefs than problematical. 1 
this view, his compenfation to Ireland vanifhes into fmoke ; the tax, 
their prejudices, will appear flark naked in the light of an a& of arbi- 
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nd opprefion. But, if he fhould propofe the benefit and 
er, then the people of Ireland, a very high and fpirited peo- 
. 1d think it the worft bargain in the world. They would look 


*: a ais as wholly vitiated and = by the other; and, if they 


could not be feparated, would infallibly refit them both together. ~ 
Here would be taxes indeed, amounting to an handfome fum ; 100,000 /, 
very effectually voted, and paffed through the beft and mott authentic 
forms; but how to be collected ?—This is his perpetual manner. One 
of his projects depends for fuccefs upon another project, and this upoa 
a third, all of them equally vifionary, His finance is like the Indian 
philofophy ; his earth is poifed on the horns of a ball, his bull ftands 
on aa elephant, his elephant is fupported by a tortoife ; and fo on for 
ever. , P oe 
Returning, now, to America, we have an inveftigation of 
the Stater’s other project,—for raifing 200,000 on the colonies. 
This propofal leads the Obferver into a copious difcuffion of the 
fate of our affairs in that part of the world; and this is like- 
wife a very important divifion of his performance—~but incapable 
of an adequate abridgment. 

Having gone through all that he thinks immediately effential 
in his opponent’s ideas of war, of peace, of the comparative 
fates of England and France, and of our actual fituation ; 
and having alfo given us his ftrictures on the Svate-writer’s pro- 
jets of ceconomy, of finance, of commerce, and of contfti- 
tutional improvement; our author obferves, | 

‘ That there remains nothing, now, to be confidered, except his 
antagonift’s heavy cenlures upon the adminiftration which was formed 
in4-65 ; which is commonly known by the name of the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s adminiftrauion, as the adminiftration which preceded it 
i by that of Mr. Grenville. Thefe cenfures relate chiefly to three 
heads: 1. Vothe repeal of the American ftamp-a@. 2. To the com- 
meicial regulations then made. 3. To the courfe of foreign negotia- 
tions during that fhort period.’ 

This opens to us a very ftriking view of the revolutions in ad- 
miniftration, commencing at the period of time above-men- 
tioned ; but having already run this article to the utmoft ex- 
tent of our boundaries, we muft defer this curious and in- 
terefting part of thefe mafterly, anti-Grenvillian obfervations, 


to another opportunity. ad 
[To be concluded in our next. | ° 





Memoirs of Agriculture, and other ceconomical Arts. By Robert 
Doffie. Vol. I. 8vo. 5s. in boards.—Nourfe, 1768. 


f bane great advantages accruing to the public, from im- 
provements in agriculture, and other ceconomical arts, 
a¢ allowed, in the general ; but there are, befide, many rea- 

L 3 fons, 
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fons for our attention to them, peculiar to the prefent times. 
The late high price of provifions, and the alledged Cecline 
of our manufactures, are certainly objects of the moft ferioys 
coniideration. 

At fuch a time, it ought to be efteemed a bappy circum, 
ftance, that an extraordinary tafte has prevailed among gentle. 
men of fortune, [who are, undoubtedly, the moft proper per. 
fons to rifk the expence of untried experiments) for the ad. 
vancement of hufbandry, and other ufeful arts.—The public. 
{pirited plan of the fociety for the encouragement of arts, ma. 
nufactures, and commerce, is a very eminent in{tance of this 
truly patriotic difpolition.—But in vain will the moft exad ex. 
perimental refearches be made, if a channel be wanting to 
tranfinic the produce of them to the public. Without this 
means, little fruit can be gathered from the greateft pains. — 
With regard to the London Society, the defect of fuch an op- 
portunity of completing their purpoles,has been owing [as we are 
here told} to ceriain unforefeen accidents, that have hitherto 
fruftrated their views, as to this point. Some fub{litutive me. 
thod, therefore, of doing this, feemed almoft neceffary, to 
render their proceedings effectual :—and, in fome meature, to 
accomplifh ‘his end, is the proicfied defign of the prefent work: 
—in which the focety have refolved, ¢ cccafonally to publi fub 
pircesy as they foall think proper to lay before the public.’ 

Thus patronized, the author bas begun his work witha 
brief hiftory of the fociety’s views and proceedings, from their 
firft inftitution to the end of the year 1767; wherein he no- 
tices both the fuccefs, and failure, of their endeavours.— 
The contents of the fr/¢ volume are ranged under the ten fol- 
lowing articles, or divifions : 

Art. I. is nothing move than a lift of all the premiums, and 
bounties, given by the fociety, during the above mentioned 
period ; {pecifying particulars,—as to the time when, the per- 
fons to whom, and for what teafons they were refpectively 
given. 

Art. IT. contains an account of all the fociety’s difburle- 
ment Be the cnd of the year 1766; when they amounted to 
up®ards of Thirty thoufand pounds, 

Art. II. prefents us with an hiftorical review of the tranf- 
actions of the fociety, with regard to the feveral objects of in- 
vention and improvement, which they have adopted; and the 
relpective fuccels of their proceedings thereupon.—As this at 
ticle takes up more than half the volume, it is, for method's 
fake, fubdivided into feétions ; wherein the author treats of im- 
trovements, attempted to be introduced, in the pzlite arts,— in 
agr ¢ulture—in the mechanical arts—in the ghemical arity 
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ihofe relating to our trade with the colonies,—and, laftly, of 


{ome other improvements that do not properly fall within any’ of 
he foregoing clafles. Neha 1, 

On the revifion here made of the fociety S proceedings, with 
evard to the number and choice of the fubjects of encourage- 
ment; the refpective meafures puriued ; and the effects of thofe 
meatures ; Mr. Doffie thinks, and we join in the opinion, that 
_¢ it muft be admitted, by every candid examiner, that their 
‘endeavours and fuccefs, have been equally great with their 

n. 
avi IV, V, and VI. relate the events of various experi- 
ments, made in different counties, on the DRILL and BROAD- 
CAST HUSBANDRY; to which are added, obfervations and re- 
marks, on the comparative profits and advantages-of each me- 
thod, founded upon accurate experiments, made by three inge- 
nious gentlemen, in three very diftant parts of the kingdom,— 
who all appear, at laft, to decide in favour of the DRILL-HUS- 
BANDRY :—in which, however, the manifeft faving of manure 
and feed, feem to be the main fupports of its alledged fuperio- 
rity. Andif one bufhel of wheat be quite fufficient; as feed, 
forone acre of land cultivated in that method; (agreeably to 
what is here affirmed, at p. 394,) this circumftance is certainly 
an object worthy of confideration ; efpecially when corn is 
dear. For, at fuch times, to throw two bufhels and.a half, or 
even three bufhels, [which we know to be done in many places J 
upon a fingle acre, can be deemed little thort of wilful wa/te; 
if any method can be found of rendering ove bufhel fufficient 
to anfwer the purpofe of fowing the fame quantity of Jand.— 
But, as it is not to be expected that.the generality of farmers 
will foon be prevailed upon to adopt the drill-hufbandry ; ut as, 
however, greatly to be wifhed that they would only try (for 
their own advantage, as well as that of the public) whether two 
bufhels of wheat [recommended, in a note, p. 394. as the 
quantity moft proper in broad-caft} might not be fuficient as 
led for one acre, in the common method of hufbandry. It 
is generally obferved, we believe, that where wheat. is fown 
rather thin, (if the land be but in good condition) it is fure to 
fillet and branch out, in the fpring, much more than what is 
thick fown ;—though upon land of the fame quality. Indeed, 
where land is remarkably poor, the cafe may, perhaps, be dif- 
ferent: but what:farmer, of judzment, would ever fow wheat 
Upon very poor land ? 

Art. Vil. gives us the proceffes for dying leather Rep and 


YELLOW, as practifed in Luréy.—The confumption «i, whut 
is called, Turky and Morocco ‘leather, is very cont lerabie: 
and as the oreateft part of what we ufe was, ti). laiciy, im- 


Potted from abroad; the introduction of a method of dying 
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and.dreffing the fkins at home, fo as to make the leather equal, 
if not fuperior, to that imported, muft be allowed an acquif. 
tion of great public benefit; and worthy the attention of the 
laudable fociety, at whofe expence it was procured. 5 

Art. VIII. contains an account of the culture, and ufe jp 
feeding cattle, of the TURNEP-CABBAGE. | 

Art. 1X, and X. relateto the cultivation and nature, of the 
TURNEP-ROOTED CABBAGE, [avery different plant from the 
preceding one, and] now fir/ introduced into England, as an 
article of agriculture. Its great utility is, as a winter pabulum, 
for feeding neat cattle, horfes, and fheep: nor is it without 
its ufe, as an efculent plant for the table.—The refiftance of 
this plant to the fevereft frofts ;—its duration throughout the 
whole year ;—the greatnefs of the produce, with its whole. 
fome and nutritive qualities —all combine to render it, [we 
are told] fuperior to any of thofe raifed annually for feeding 
cattle in the winter, and fpring;—-when fodder is molt 
wanted. | 

Mr. Reynolds, the firft introducer of this celebrated plant, 
has here revealed a method of deftroying the fly in common (ur- 
neps, which are frequently known to be irretrievably damaged 
thereby. The propofed method is, to mix raddifh-feed along 
with that of the turneps, in the proportion of one to ten or 
twelve. And as the raddifh leaves are quick growers, . and 
much coveted by the flies; they will entertain thofe infeds 
till the other feed plants get out of their way. 

How far Mr. R. may deem this a ncw difcavery, we pretend 
not to fay; but we can with truth afirm, that we have feen 
this very method practifed, with the fame view, of preferving 
the young turneps from the depredations of the fly, feveral 
years ago, by an experienced gardener of our acquaintance,— 
who did not feem to look upon it in the light of a /ecret, nor 
of an infallible remedy; though it might be of fome fervice.— 
But farther, if the flies are very numerous, Mr. R. advifes to 
run a light roller over the ground, while the dew js uponit, 
which (he fays) will lick moft of them up, without injuring 
the young plants, in the leaft. By thefe twe methods, heonce 
faved all his own growth, in a fatal year, when there were 
{carce any field turneps befides, in his neighbourhood, that 
efcaped. s1iein3" 

A genuine account of the tranfactions of the refpectable fo- 
cicty for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com: 
merce, has long been withed for ; but whether the prefent will 
altogether anfwer the expectations of the public, muft be left 
to public determination.—For our own parts, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. D. has made rather too great ufe of the 
premium-books of the fociety ; a large proportion of ~~ Il, 
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ady appeared in the faid books, and public adver- 
tifements: though it muft. be allowed, that the author’s rea- 
foings {which are all along added} upon the expediency, and 
fuppofed utility, of the feveral premiums, appear, in general, 
to be deduced from a laudable degree of knowledge, refpecting 
the apparent advantage of moit of the fubjects treated of, to 
the community. —We could not avoid oblerving, however, - 
a want of agreement, fometimes, between the lift of pre- 
miums and bounties, in Art. I. and the hiitorical account 
thereof, in Art. II. For inftance, at p, 19. a bounty of 
twenty guineas is faid to have been given (17675) for a new me- 
thod of preparing Crayons, but at p. 229, this fame bounty is 
fpoke of, as being only ten guineas. —QOther marks of hurry, 
too, are elfewhere to ve met with :—thus articles V, and VI, 
are (in the body of the book) mi/-numbered IV, and VII. and 
at p. 422, the year 1763, is put for 1768. 

Weare rather afraid that, from the countenance given by 
the fociety to this work, Mr. D. fhould be induced to prac- 
tife fomething like author-craft, by fwelling it out with a, 
quantity of /uperfluous matter, loofcly printed :—for what elfe 
can we cal] the mention of avery in/ignificant circumflance, (at 
p. 420.) that Mr. Reynold’s letter, from Kent, was fent— 
* By Wingham Bag ?’—And probably moft readers may think 
that the card of compliments, from the fame perfon, attending a 
prefent of ‘a bit of butter’ made from the milk of cows fed 
upon his turnep-rooted cabbage, might have been omitted, 
without much lofs ;—efpecially as the fociety’s opinion of the 
faid butter is not added. —We fhould fcarce have taken notice 
of thefe minutia, had it not been for our wifhes that none fuch 
may be permitted to appear in the future volumes of a work, 
that feems, upon the whole, well calculated to be of effen- 
tial fervice to the public. Pp, 
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The School for Rakes, a Comedy, as. performed at Drury-Lane. 
8vo. 15. 6d. Becker. 


HE ground-work of this comedy is the Eugenie of Monf. 
Beaumarchais, a piece of great reputation upon the 
French ftage. When the plan was firft adopted, the author found 
great difficulty in adapting it to the Britifh ftage, for though M. 
Beaymarchais had laid the fcene in England, the manners were 
Spanifh ; the undertaking would, for this reafon, have been 
wholly relinquifhed, if Mr. Garrick, who had fuggefted the de- 

fign, had not affifted in the execution. 
This piece is not tuch calculated to excite laughter, but it 
produces higher pleafure than laughter can give: the fituations 
are 
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are interefting, the chara¢ters, in‘general, well imagined and 
fupported, the language eafy and- natural, and where: itis ne. 
ceflary, pathetic ; it is not without faults, fome of which might 
eafily have been removed: the principal character, a lady, the 
daughter of a baronet, is thrown into great diftrefs at hearing 
that a nobleman to whom dhe fuppofes herfelf privately mar. 
ried, without the leaft degree of fuipicion that the marriage was 
fraudulent, was about to marry the daughter of an earl. 

This diftrefs is in the higheft degree unnatural and abfurd: 
fe could have no evidence that fuch an event was about to take ° 
place, equal to the proof that it was impoffible. 

If the private marriage bad not been thought legal it would 
not have fatisfied her delicacy ; nothing but the contrary notion 
could alarm her fears, for though it was private there could be 
no difficulty in proving it, as her aunt was prefent. 

To fuppofe her private marriage ‘legal, and capable of un- 
doubted proof, and to fuppofe that her bufband would marry a 
Jady of ‘the firft rank, implies the groflett ftupidity and mott 
childifh ignorance. With what view could it be done ?. not to 
obtain a fortune, for none would accrue, the marriage being void 
if itielf: fuch a ftep could only’ bring infamy and ruin upon 
Kim who took it,’ without the profpeét of advantage of any 
kind, except the HandeRine enjoyment of beauty, which could 
no otherwife be obtained ; but that was not the cafe, nor fup- 
pofed to be fo. If the guthor had made the lady, upon hearing 
tte report of a fecond marriage, and obferving the care taken to 
conceal the firft, conceive a fufpicion of fraud, her alarm would 
have had a ratiotial caufe, and the audience would have been 
mterefted for natural diftrefs. 

“When the lady’s father is acquainted that his daughter is 
married without his confent, to a man of whom it was report- 
ed fe was about to marr y another, he juftly treats the report as 
a fable; he alfo forgives his daughter for her breach of duty; but 
when he hears that the marriage was fraudulent, misfortune 

renders that rage inexorable which difobedience could -fcarcely 
poastine: and though he had forgiven her indifcretion, now he 
finds it attended with fatal confequences, of which the poor girl 
had not the leaft fufpicion, he abandons her to ruin, without either 
yemorfe or pity. 

The mixed drama has been generally condemned upon a fup- 
pofition that grave and gay fcenes fucceeding each other, were 
neutralized like acids and alcalis by mixture, and produced the 
proper effect of neither. 

This has been controverted with great force of reafon, and 
the mind has been fhewn to be capable of fadnefs and mirth in 
very fudden tranfitions ; but there can be no apology for pro- 
ducing the ridiculous and the mournful in the fame fcene, for 
however 
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however the mind may be affected by each in a quick fucceffion, 
‘cannot certainly be affeEted by each at once. Some of the 
moft tender and pathetic fentiments are uttered by the young 
lady, in the height of her diftrefs, to her aunt, a ridiculous cha- 
racter; whofe replies,. which on another occafion would thove 
laughter, muft.on this, for that very reafon, produce difguft in 
the tender and fenfible; and wholly preclude that melting of the 
heart, which is fo much more luxurfous than mertiment, in 
thofe whom high fpirits and a levity of temper render lefs fuf- 
ceptible of pity. ) ' ‘ 

The reader will judge how far the following dialogue is ha- 
tural between a father and a child, concerning whom he has 
heard nothing fince he forgave her falfe ftep, but that irremedi- 
able misfortune has thrown her’ wholly upon’ his protection ; 
he will judge alfo whether Mrs. Winifred’s humourous abfur- 
dity has not even here a bad effect. : 

, SCENE. Mrs. Winifred the aunt, Sir William the father, Har= 

riet the young lady. Sir William with a letter that has informed 

him his daughter’s marriage (with lord Euftace) is fraudulent. . 
¢ Mrs. Win. Pray, my lady, go firft. 

¢ Sir Vm. Where are thefe wretched, thefe unhappy women, 
that have brought fhame and forrow on themfelves, and infamy 
on ime? 

¢ Mrs. Vin. Hey day! What’s the matter now? Harriet 
told me fhe had juft left you in a heavenly temper, what can 
have happened, to difcompofe you, fince? but Aduch Ado about 
Nothing, is your play, from morning, ‘till night. 

© Sir Wm. Read that—— (Gives her a letter.) 

© Mrs. Win. A broken feal ! What can be the contents? 

© Har. Dear Sir, what is the matter? 

‘ Sir Wm. Do not talk to me, unhappy girl! Lord Euftace 
has deceived you you are not his wife. 

‘ Har. All gracious heaven! (Sinks upon a couch.) 

‘ Sir Vm. Rage and madneis! OQ women, women, what 
have you done! 

‘Mrs. Win. Vaftly well, I think. 

* Sir Wm. Do not provoke me. 

‘ Mrs. Win. You are enough to provoke a faint yourfelf.— 
What is all this ftuff, this letter, this forgery, this non enfe ! 
He perfonate a parfon! I think [ fhould know a clergyiian ia 
any drefs. J am not quite fo eafily impos’d upon, as you, Sir 
William. 

‘ Sir Vm. 1 will not anfwer you 
unhappy girl! what canft thou fay? 

* rs. Win. 1 with you wou’d hear reafon, and fpare your 
reproaches, Sir William, 





But thou, undutiful, 
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‘ Har. No—give them vent—lI only fear to live, not die— 
Let loofe your rage, upon me: I implore it; I will endure x% 
all. e 

© Sir Wm. You have deferved it. Your own deceit has 
fallen upon your head; you are betray’d, difhonour’d, and 
abandon’d, both by your villain hufband, and your wretched 
father, 

‘ Har. O Sir! have pity on my anguifh and defpair. 

© Sir Wm. I cannot bear your fight——My being, life itfelf, 
is hateful to me.—(To Adrs. Win.) This is your pride, your 
rage for quality !—You have undone my child, and I renounce 
you both !’ 

The cataftrophe appears to have been brought about in a 
hurry, fo that the change of conduct and fentiment in the par- 
ties is not fufficiently accounted for. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, this performance has confiderable merit, and juftifies the 
favour with which the public received it *. H 

6 


* This comedy is fuppofed to have been written by Mrs. Griffith, well 
known to the public, by the letters between Henry and frances. 
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For FEBRUARY, 1769. 
PoETICAL. 


Art. 16. The Foys of Hymen, or, the Conjugal Direétory : @ Poem, 
in Three Books. 8vo. 2s. D. Davis. 1768. 
Sort of tranflation,. or imitation, of the firft three books of Quil- 
let’s Cattipoepia. The verfification is not inferior to Row’s 
tranflation of the fame poem. 

Art. 17. Love and Beauty. A Collection of Poems. Containing a 
Variety of the moft approved Pieces of Poctry, on thofe Subjects, 
written by the beft Authors. Towhich are added, fome choice Ori- 
ginals, with a fuitable Dedication. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 
‘The literary gardens of Pope, Mallet, Akenfide, Thomfon, Collins, 

Shenitone, &c. &c. have been plundered of their flowers to make pp 

this love poefie.. As to the originals, if there are any, they are not 

diflinguifhed by the printer from thofe which are confeffedly borrowed 
from their refpef&tive Authors. Perhaps Allen and Hla, a fragment ; 
and Laura's Complaint, an elegy, by Dr. Marriot, are among the new 
pieces alluded toin the title-page; butas we have no certain information 
on this head, we fhall fay no more concerning them. : 
Art. 18. An Elegy on the Death of Mr. Bennet and Mifs Worsfeld. 
Written in 1768, gto. 1s. Fletcher. 

Mr. Bennet was a furgeon of S—h in Yorkfhire, Mifs Worsfield was 
an agreeable lady, of very confiderable fortune, at the fame place: their 
attachment to each other began in their infancy, and, when they “~— 
both 
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both about three and twenty, it was agreed ‘that they fhould marry : it 
was however thought advifeable, as the young lady had never had the 
fmall-pox, that fhe fhould be inoculated : the operation was performed 
by her lover, the effect was fatal, fhe perifhed by the difeafe, and he 
ied of grief. 
Orne incidents gave occafion to the elegy before us, which, however, 
is by no means equal to the fubjeét; what fhould have given power to 
the poem, is mentioned only in an advertifement prefixed, and the 
ftanzas only lament the lofs of Bennet as a fkilful furgeon and a good 
companion; they are no where poetry, in fome places not Rhime, and 


in fome not Englifh. 
In the following verfes the Author ufes degun for began, and drank 


for drunk : 
Sudden, diftemper’d hurricanes deguz. 
Ye hoary-headed men of lore 
That oft have drank at wifdom’s hallow'd fount. 
We find Jiv’d, placed as a rhime to ferviv’d, and two coupled with 
brow. Yes, is put inftead of zo, in the following ; 
Yes, ye celettials, sot with purer flame 
Glow your immortal fouls. 
The following two ftanzas, giving an account of the grief and opt- 
nions of Mr. Bennet, will perhaps do as little honour to his memory 
as his poet : 


Not more amain the fun from noon tide hour 
Meafures his journey to the blufhing welt, 
Than Bennet when his fav’rite was no more 
Struggled to follow, and to be at reit. 


Time was my Bennet held his life more dear, 
And, fpight of all that learned gownmen taught, 
Deem’d no hereafter like the prefent bere, 

Nor of a happier heav’n could form a thought. 


The oppofing of prefent here to hereafter, isa new experiment in our 
language upon which the Author feems to value himfelf, for he has 
printed the words in capitals—* wm to all fuch’— H. 
Art. 19. An Elegy written in Saint Bride’s Church-yard, on Tuef- 

day the 3d of fanuary.1769. Humbly infcribed to the Common 

Council of Farringdsn-without. Folio. 6d. Fry. 

This, if poffible, is a worfe imitation of Mr. Gray’s celebrated ftanzas 
than the elegy upon Bennet, It is indeed a parody too, but it is fo 








defpicable, that we think it not worth while even to exhibit a pecimen. ey 
* 


Art. 20. Fe ne feai quoi: or a Collection of Letters, Odes, &c. 
Never before publithed. ByaLady. 8vo. 5:. Sold by 


* Wilkie, 1 769. 


Thefe mifcellaneous pieces were advertifed under the name of Mifs 
Poyntz. What Mifs P. is, we have not learnt; but, from the free turn 
and {pirit of her writings, it may not be difficult to guef-. ‘1 hat fhe is 
awit, and a poet too, we are not inclined to cifpute ; bat we muft en- 
ter our proteft againft the intolerable number of quotations which appear 
in almoft every page of her book, and which are by no means fuitab/e 
to the idea of familiar letters.—-What there is of her own, is, indeed, 
very 
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very little, as to quantity: t@ad yet it is poflible: fome of her readers 
may think there is quite enogh of it, We are not fond of cenlaring 
the productions of a female pen; but, in truth, that of Mils P. is 9 
extremely flippant, and fo incorrect in point of language (not to infig 
too much upon /entiment ) that we cannot recommend her work to gep. 
tlemen : and to the ladies we dare nof, on account of the indelicacies 
with which it abounds, 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 21. Wit’s Laft Stake, a Farce. As it is acted at Drury- 
Lane. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

The author of this little piece is Mr. King the comedian, who, as 
he acknowledges in an advertifement prefixed, has taken many of his 
materials from the Legataire Univerfel of Moni, Regnard. It abounds 
in that fpecies of comic humour, which thofe who are habitually acquaiat- 
ed with the theatre are beft qualified to produce. 

An old fellow whom infirmity and difeafe have brought to the brink 
of the gr.ve, fudderily takes it into his head, inftead of making a will, 
to marry a young lady engaged to his nephew; and inflead of giving 
him a fortune, refolves to take away his miftrefs: he falls into a fit 
however in the mean time, and for fear he fhould die inteftate, the ne- 
phew’s valet, an arch fellow, undertakes t» perfonate him, and make 
a will in his ftead. 

The mirth of thefe fcenes arifes from the fituation of the nephew 
when the uncle declares his intention to marry, and when his valet takes 
advantage of the fituation he is fuffered to aflume with a view to leave 
the old man’s fortune to his mafter, to bequeath a very confiderable le- 
gacy to himfe!f, and to the girl he is going to marry. 

The following extract will ferve as a {pecimen: Linger is the uncle, 
Saville the nephew, Lucetta a pert chambermaid. 

‘ Enter LINGER. 

« Ling. Ah, nephew! good morrow! 

* Sav. Dear Sir, how do you find yourfelf? fit down, Sir-—Lucetta, 
draw forward the arm-chair, that my uncle may be more at his eafe. 

. Bing. So—fo—fo— (fits down) 

* Sav. I think, Sir, you look much better than when I faw you laf 
—But, Sir, I reaily think you don’t do yourfelf juftice ; your frame muft 
be much weakened by your diforder, and you negle& the proper appli- 
Cations to reftore it. 

‘ Ling. They are not te be had, nephew, without a confiderable 


expence. Thofe props for the conftitution are very dear; and I think 


the building fo crazy, it is hardly worth repairing—But, dear Charles, 
I’m glad you called; for I have fome thoughts of fettling my {mall 
worldly matters—Have you fent for the Proctors? (to Lucetta) 

* Luc. Yes, Sir, and expect them here very foon. 

‘ Ling. My good Charles, I fhall take care of thee. 
Sav. I have no caufe to doubt it, Sir. 
Ling. You know that I have relations, that—euh, eah— (coughs) 
Luc. Yes, in troth, a hopeful pack, and a comfortable numbe:. 
Ling. Who watch my door as eagerly as the undertaker, 
Sav. Lhope my uncle knows me too well to put me in the ~ 
6 Lil. 
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¢ Luc. Heaven be praifed ! I fhall fee the harpies fitted for their ava- 
rice. Such a crew! hungry as wolves, and cunning as foxes, O, 
what raifing of fhoulders, and dropping of jaws there will be, whenever 
the will’s produced, and the long expected ticket proves a blank. Never 
ftir, Sir, but I think it wou’d be worth a trip from the other world to 
behold their difappointment, 

‘ Ling. May be fo, Lucetta—But as I am not got there yet, I need 
not at prefent think about making the experiment. However Pil put 
my affairs in order, and have fent for the Proétors to take my in- 
fractions. 

‘ Luc. Sir, you aé&t as a prudent man ought— 

‘ Ling. Nephew, you have now and then feen our neighbour, Mrs. 
Watchly ? 


‘ Sav. Yes, Sir. 

‘ Ling. And her daughter, Myra,—eugh, eugh—you have feen her 
00? 
we Sav. Yes, Sir; and have been much pleas’d with her eafe, affabi- 
lity, and amiable manners. . 

‘ Ling. Very amiable! I am glad, Charles, we think fo near alike— 
for—I am going to marry her.’ 

The fcene in which the valet becomes teftator, is ftill more comic; 
the part is performed by Mr. King, but no idea can be formed in the 
clofet, of its effect in the reprefentation. H a 


RELIGtouwus and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 22. Ywo Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
in 1768 : the one upon the 30th of O8. betug the Commemora- 
tion of Benefactors to the univerfity; the other on the 20th Nov. 
following. By Sam. Hallifax, LL.D. Fellow of Trinity- 
Hail, and Arabic Profeflor in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
4to. 1s. Dodiley, &c. . 
It may feem reiarkable that, in a feminary of learning, of fuch con- 

fideration as the Univerfity of Cambridge, a dignified Member of that 

learned body thoulu harangue his brethren in a itrain peculiarly adapted 
to the humiliation of 4verary pride. But, it may be faid, pride, of all 
kinds, ought to be humbled , and that no other ipecies of it is fo likely 
to be met with, or more proper for reprehenfion, at an Univerfity.— 

In another view, too, it may appear, that the learned Profeffor has by 

no means chofen an unfit fubjeét ; as, indeed, he has futiiciently fhewn, 

in both of thefe Difcourfes, 

His text for both Sermons is taken from Ecclef. i. 18. In much wif- 
dom is much grief; and he that increafeth knowledge. increajzth forrow. 
—In the firft Difcourfe the Dr, points out the deteéts and uncertainty 
of human learning, and its infafficiency, confidered as a means of hap- 
pinefs; and in the fecond he deduces the expediency of learned men’s 
“moderating their purfuits in this way, and turning {ome part of their 
attention to fludies more fuited to our abilities, as weil as more worthy 
of our pains ; fuch as may inftruét us in the knowledge of our duty, or 
jupply us with new motives to the practice of it ; fuch as may fill up the 
meafure of our capacities, and gratify thofe powers of enioym=nt, which 
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we cannot but feel, and to which all our other acquifitions are evidently 
inadequate.’ 

The Preacher continues, ‘ He who is the way, the truth, and the 
Iife, has taught us a fcience, that will employ all our care. He has 
not entertained us by unfolding to our view the myfteries of nature, or 
by detedting the fubtleties of a falfe and fpurious erudition ; but he bids 
us defcend into ourfelves, fubdue our irregular affettions, /earz of him to 
be meck and lowly in heart, to forgive our enemies, to overcome evil with 
good, to get above the weakneffes of envy, avarice, luit, ambition, and 
make an eternal divorce from every paflion and every ftudy, that may 
divert us from our proper bufinefs, the fear of God, and keeping his 
commandments, Happy labour! and happy are the fruits that follow 
it! The man, who is bufied in fuch occupations, enjoys a peace and 
ferenity, unknown to the reit of mortals; he beholds, as from an emi- 
nence, and not without compaflion, the greater part of mankind mif- 
taking the true path of life, difappointed in the gratification even of 
their own wifhes, and complaining of fatiety, want, and hollownefs in 
all their enjoyments, for which the world can afford no cure; in this 
fituation he fuffers nothing from the importunities of hope, or the an- 
guifh of defpair ; the pomps and vanities of earthly grandeur fall into 
duit before him, like Dagon in the prefence of the ark of God; and 
his mind, having felt the worth and majefty of divine truths, defpifes 
thofejbarren and empty fpeculations, from which it can extratt only fo. 
phiftry and illufion. 

‘ But even when our ftudies are confined to the moft ufeful fubje&:, 
fuch as are beft adapted to our condition, and more immediately relate 
to life and conduct ; till there is danger left thefe fhould not be attended 
with fuitable effecis upon our manners. Between knowledge and prac- 
tice there is no neceffury connection ; and to the difgrace of letters it 
has been obferved, that many of the infirmities of human nature ap- 
pear to be inflamed in the learned profeffions, and that within the walls 
confecrated to the fervice of religion, have fometimes been found perfons, 
as much enflaved to the,vices, and more additted to the felfith and vin- 
diétive paffions, than are to be met with among the common orders of 
mankind. Here theretore we ihould place our /econd care, and fee 
whether, as we have advanced in icience, we have made a proportion- 
able progreis in the improvement of the heart, and the government of 
the affections. It was a juit rebuke given by a Spartan to the philofo- 
pher, who had waited the greate!t parc of his life m enquiries concera- 
ing the nature of virtue, when he afked him, at what time he intenced to 
begin to practife it. To what purpofe have we coafumed fo many days 
and years in ftudy, if our knowledge has not taught us the knowledge of 
ourfelves, if it has left us in the fame ftate of moral ignorance as x 
found us, and has made us neither holier nor happier than we were 
before ? To judge of the utility of our acquifitions in {cience, let us 
examine what habits and difpofitions they have produced in our minds. 
Shew me but the learning, that has been the means of leading a man 
to a fenfe of his duty, that has helped him to calm and compofe his 
paffions, has filled him with pure and heavenly affections, brovgt inte 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Chrif?, and rendered nim {u- 
perior to the little purfuits and fordid intereits, which engrofs the ge 
nerality of mankind ; and I will pronounce fuch learning, for — 
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gid for ufe, among the moft valuable privileges of humanity: But if it 

:(pire us with nothing but vain and hurtful notion s of our own abilities, 

f the head and not the heart be all that is affected by it, if it affitt us 

only in becoming more ingenious in the refinements of f-lf-deceit, and 

jn putting on the forms and appearances of virtue, whilit we continue 
frangefs to the life and power of it; in a word, if it promote not the 
knowledge of the one thing needful, and have no tendency to make us 

better men or better Chrittians than we might be without it; it is a 

learaing that is not worth the name, to be confidered at beft but in the 

ficht of an amufement, of little ufe and benefit to others, or to ourfelves, 
and what with God will ferve but to double our guilt, and aggravate 
our condemnation,’ 

Dr. H. before he concludes, offers fome remarks properly adapt- 
ej to obviate an objection which might poflibly arife from what he had 
been advancing ; and to fhew that he by no means intended to ¢ afford 
any encouragement to ignorance, or to detract from the merit of tho’e 
udies which are,profecuted by the younger members of this place, with 
fycheredit to themfelves, and fuch advantage to the world.’ He ther 
takes leave of his learned auditory, with a brief eulogium on their 
late worthy Patron, the Duke of Newcaftle, Chancellor of the Uni- 
verfity. . 

Art. 24. An Enquiry into the Caufe which obftrudted the Reforma 
tion, and hath hitherto prevented its Progre/s. 8vo. 18. Bec- 
ketand Co. 1768. 

In this Enquiry, the Author illuftrates the two following propof- 
tions : 

Firt, That a claim in the Chriftian Clergy, to exercife rule or do- 
minion over their brethren in matters of faith, is contrary to the ex- 
prefs command of the Divine Au:hor of that religion, fubverfive of 
al! true religion, and the foundation on which the Popes of Rome, 
and their Priefts, have buile all their corrupt doétrines, &c. 

Second, That the leading men in the Reformation, deviating from 
the principles they at firlt laid down as the foundation of the Reforma- 
tion, (viz. that the fcriptures ought to be the fole rule and guide to 
every Chriftian’s faith) and returning to the anti-chriftian principles of 
the Romifh church, in impofing human inventions and explanations, f 
asthe word of God, have obffrudted the Reformation, and retarded its 
progre/s, 

in his demonftration of thefe two propofitions, the Author not only 
condemns, with jult feverity, the church of Rome for her impofitions on 
the underftandings of mankind ; but he a!fo, with equal freedom, ate 
tacks the heads of the reformed churches, for adopting the like piinci- 
ples and conduét. He is particularly warm in his refentment of the 
prefumpiuons affurance of thofe * ecclefaffical tyrants who drew up the 
39 Articles ;” and is * amazed, that neither the names nor number of 
them are, with any certainty, handed down to potterity.? He thinks ie 
highly abfurd and criminal in them, who too the liberty (as they ha@ 
@jalt right to do) of renouncing the opinion: of their fore fathers, aiid’ 
of condemning them for their innovation, &c. to get their own opi- 
ne: " Athanafian explanation of the l'rinity is particularly al- 
Rey, Feb. 17696 M nions 
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nions and fancies, by the aid of the civil power, enacted into law, jq 
order to deprive their fucceffors from thinking and judging for them. 
felves! The requiring of fubfcriptions to fyftems of human invention jy 
alfo warmly exclaimed againit ; as tending to countenance falfhoods, 
flop all enquiry after truth, and prevent all further reformation from 
the abominable errors of the church of Rome. . 

Our Acthor alfo advances a third propofition, viz.— * That the pro. 
phecies relative to the corruptions of the Chriftian church, and the Man 
of Sin, or Anti chrift, are fulfilled in the Romifh religion, and the 
Popes of Rome.’ This he maintains by fuch reprefentations of Popery, 
‘as are very Common amon: P oieflant writers. Abnexed to this part 
of his performance, and as a conclufion to the whole, we have* Ap 
Addrefs to the Gentlemen born in this free nation, and who profef; 


the Romihh religion ;’—in which he pathetically exhorts them to roufe, . 


and fhake off the fetters of Popery, by which their free born minds 

have been too Jong held in flavery. __ : 

Art. 24. Enthufiafin dete&ted, defeated. With previous Confide. 
raticns concerning Regeneration, the Omniprefence of God, Divine 
Grace, &c. By Samuel Roe, A. M. Vicar of Stottield, in 
Bedfordfhire. 8vo. 5s. Crowder, &c. 1768. 

Mr. Roe is the greateft Knthufiait againtt Enthufiafm we ever met 
with, According to his reprefentations, the Methodifts are the faddett 
wretches !But we fhould be equally culpable with Mr. Roe, were we 
to recite the railing accufations which he brings againft thenm.—Sof- 
fice it that we fhew our Readers what manner of fpirit this Writer is 
of, by laying before them his propofal for preventing the farther 
growth of Methodifin in the Britith dominions: Take it in his own 
words, ‘ J humbly propofe to the legiflative powers, when it hall 
fcem meet, Firff, to make an example of Tabernacle preachers, by 
enacting a law to cuT ouv'r THEIR TonGueEs, who have been the ir- 
corrigible authors of fo many mifchiefs and diftractions throughout the 
Fnglith dominions: zd, by the faid authority, to cur oUT THE 
Toncues of all, Field-teachers, and preachers in houfes, barns, or 
FLSEWHERE, without apoftolical ordination and legal authority, being 
approved and licenced, to enter upon that .moft facred truft, &c.’ 

¢ 287. 

DonbilefS this is fo mild, fo meek, and benevolent, as well as fo 
effectual a method of /lencing Schifmatics, that to be fure, no good 
Chriftian can have any objection to it. Yet, fuch is the imperfection 
of all human devices ! we forefee an obftacle that will arife, and ren- 
Cer this promifing fcheme abortive. Like many other excellent plans, 
and falutary Jaws, it is apprehended, that this of Mr. Roe’s will be 
totaliy fruftrated, through the difficulty of carrying it into effe&t. The 
naticn, alas! is fo over-run with Diffenters and Methodifts, of one 
denc mination or other, and their preachers are fo numerous, timt 

ic fhould defpair of procuring hands enough to put the law in exe- 

Gtion. Nay, it may even be quettioned, whether one man could be 

met.with in the three kingdoms, or even among the fcalpers of Ame- 

rica, who would be prevailed with to be Toncue-CuTTEr, except 
the revererd Vecag of Stotficld: And what could even he do alone, 
however zealous and aciive in the caule ? Befides, is he immortal? 
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‘Would not the tenure of his life, moreover, become very precari- 

ous, from the nature of his office, and the revengeful difpofition of 

mankind f And would it not be in vain to look for a fucceffor to fuch 
an appointment, whenever the place fhould be vacant ; for where could 
we hope to find another Samuel Roe ? | 

Art. 25. Two Sermons on the Lord’s Supper. By Thomas Toller. 

r2mo. 1s. Buckland. 

In the frff of thefe difcourfes, the Author fhews the obligations which 
Chriftians are under to perpetuate the celebration of this facrament ; and, 
in the fecond, he recites and obviates the chief excufes which are com- 
monly urged for neglecting this facred inftitution.— | hough Mr. Toller 
has treated his fubject with a proper degree of earneltnefs ; yet he has 
kept clear of all enthufiafm, and myttery :—which, we have the fatis- 
fation to fee, is now become the general way of treating a ritual which 
hath formerly, through mifappréhenfion of its original defign, given 
rife to abundance of fanaticifm and fuperftition. 

Art. 26. Animadverfions on an Effay on religious Eftablifhments, 
and on Three Letters to the Author of the Confeffional : 
with Obfervations, fhewing the Athanafian Creed tobe a truly An- 
tichriftian Roman Doétrine, the Foundation of Tranfubftantiation, 
&c. 8vo. 18. 6d. Becket. 

"Lhis fenfible Animadverter joins the learned writer of the Confef- 
fional in earneftly contending for a farther reformation of our religious 
eltablifhment, from that of the church of Rome. He has many jult and 
lively remarks on the orthodoxy of the ingenious authors ofthe Z/ay 
and the Letters above mentioned, There is, indeed, no great novelty 
in his arguments ; neverthelefs we cannot but applaud ‘the ‘publication 
of his fentiments, as we think the reafonings of free and rational men 
cannot be too often repeated and impreffed on the minds of. thofe who 
have not yet been able to caft off the yoke of fubicriptions, creeds, and 
fuch like impofitions of human authori'y in matters of religion :— 
wherein all authority whatever, except that of heaven itfelf, is 1MPo- 
sITION indeed ! 

Art. 27. 4 Warning againft Popifh Doétrines: or, Obferva- 
tions on the Rev. Mr. Thomas Broughton’s Defence of an 
inherent Immortality in Man ; fhewing it to bea Doétrine 
of human Invention, and adopted by the Romifh Church, as 
the Foundation of her idolatrous Worfhip, and the true Root 
from which all the great Corruptions in the Chriftian Chyrch 

have fprung, and diametrically oppofite to the Chriftian Reli- 


~~ 


gion, which teaches the Reftoration of Life to Man, by je- 

fus Chrift. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon and Co. 

This rerly to Mr. Broughton’s Defence* was publithed in 17673 but, 
through fome accident, did not fall into ‘our hands till this month. It 
how.feems to be fomewhat out of time; more efpecially as Mr. B. has 
fince publified his Profpc@ of Futurity +: we thail therefore difinifs this 
Warning againit Popith Doétrines ; and the rather, as the Reader will 
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te by the title, what fide of the argument the Author has taken. Hs 
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notion, that what is called the Auman foul conftitutes a.part of the 

Lidy, is generated therewith, and dies with it ; and that the grave, is the 

only receptacle ar intermediate ftate, where all the human race is to 

fleep and reft till the refurrection and judgment ;—is by no means fin. 
galar: but how near this writer, or the reafoners on the other fide of 
the queition, are.to the truth, and to the genuine fenfe of the {crip. 
tures, to which both parties appeal, isnot, we humbly apprehend, for: 
mere mortals to pronounce. The point, however, has been zealoufly 
and learnedly difcuff=d, within thefe few years ; and we have occafionally 
afforded room for the fubjeét, in our Reviews :—fo that few of our 

Readers, we believe, are ftrangers to the principal publications to which 

this controverfy gave birth. 

Art. 28. The Dodtrine and Fellowfhip of Chrift and his Apoftles : 
or, The Saint’s Univerfal Licence and Warrant for focial 
Worfhip, in any Number, at any Time, and in any Phe, 
&c. Being the Subftance of two Difcourfes lately preached 
at. the Opening of a new Meeting-houfe at Hampftead. | 
R, Elliat, A.B, formerly of Bennet College, Cambridges 
1z2mo. 6d. Dilly, &c. 

Excellent, old, orthodox divinity ; of the right Calviniftical fort! 
Art. 29. The Oxford Expulfion condemned, and the grofs Errors of 

the Oxanian : iy in his Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s 

Letter to the Rev. Dr. Durell, Vice-Chancellor of the Univerfity 

of Oxford. By a real Member of the Church of England, 

3vo. 1s. Crowder, &c. 

A zealous, but not ill-written, defence of the Methodifts. 

Art. 30. A Letter from Farmer Trufty, to his Landlord, Sir Wil- 
lam Worthy, Bart. Patron of the Living of » in the County 
of ; founded on real Matters of Fact. To which is an- 
nexed, an Evening’s Converfation between four very good old La- 
dies, over @ Game at Quadrille, 8vo. sad. Keith, &c. 
Farmer Trofty draws the charaéter of a coutitty clergyman, under the 

name of Par/on Swig, as ‘ conftantly drunk, three times a week, at 
Jeaft, either at home, or at Squire Bounce’s, or at the Red Lion;’ and 
many a time, adds he, ‘ has a corpfe waited in the church-yard, for 
hours together, before he would come to bury it; and when the fex- 
ton went to call- him, if he was drinking, he woeld not ftir ti!l the jog 
wasdone: and.if he was playing at cards with Madam Bounce, he mitt 
ftay till the game was up: and his anfwer to Jolen always. was, ** Pugh ! 
what do you plague me now for—there’s no danger of the corpfe catch- 
ing cold!” 

‘This reverend charafter feems defigned in compliment to the regular 
clergy who preach morality ; aad, in contraft to parfon Swig, the Farmer 
introduces the pious Mr. Trueman, who only preached * Jefus Chrifts 
and him crucified :’? but this gentleman was vaflly difliked by Squire 
Boance, Sir Simon Gamble, Dr. Legal, &c, who flyled him a Methodi/s; 
and wanted the bifhop to turn him out of his living. —-By this time the 
Reader perceives that this tract is parely calculated to recommend thefe 
fame Methadifés, and te run down the clergy of the eflablithed church: as 
though the former were all Mr. Truemans,—the latter, in general, no 
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Setter than Parfon Swigs.—There is fome humour in the Farmer's 


manner. The dialogue, annexed, is alfo intended to fet. off the Me- 
thodifts to advantage, by the ridiculous manner in which the four card- 
playing ladies rail againit enthufiafm. 


MirscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. 4n Account of the Four Perfons found ftarved to Death, at 
D------ , in Hertford/fre. By one of the JurymenAon the 
Inquifition taken on their Bodies. 4to. 4s. | Printed for 
the Benefit of the furviving Child; and fold by Browne, in 
Fleetftreet, and Davis, in Piccadilly. : 
Relates the horrid confequences of a moi fcandalous inftance of ne- 

giest, in the overfeers of the parifh poor, at D ; where a man, his 

wife, and two of their thildren, were fotiad miferably ftarved to death, 
in a wretched hut, (juftly called a poor houle) in January laft. The 
third child, a boy of eleven years of age, was crawlin® on the floor, 
cramped and emaciated, amidft the dead bodies of his father, mother, 
brother, and fitter. The worthy Anthor of this effecting narrative, had 
the goodnefs to remove him to his own houfe; and if any profits arife 
fiom the fale of this pamphlet, he propofes to apply them tcwards 
cloathing and placing him in fome way to get his kread.—if, however, 
the circumftances of this affair are really fuch as they are here reprefented 
<o have been, furely the publi¢ wili think there is fomething due to 

JUSTICE, as well as to COMPASSION! 

Art. 32. Les Tranfmigrations @ Herris. The Tranfmizr actions of 
Hermes, a Roman Philofopher, in four Volumes. By Macamde 
**, the Author of Abaffai, London. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Elmfley. 1768. | 
Of this work the firft volume only is publified, the other three are 

promifed the beginning of the next winter, Jt appears, by a fhort 

advertifement prefixed, to be publifhed by fubfcription: fubfcriptions 
are faid to be taken by Mr. Jones near Hungerford Market, in the 

Stand, and by the author ; but neither the author's addrefs, nor the con- 

&iftons of fubicribing are mentioned, ’ 
The author obferves of the doétrine of the m-'empfychofi:, rhat it 

has been adopted by fome philofophers, and in fome countries is a 

national opinion, and if it does not convince thc vunderilanding, 

it may, fays fhe, intereft the paffions. She has no: endeavoured fo 
much to eftablith it as a fyitem, as to render it a vehicle for I-flons of 
humanity. 

The fable is introduced with this refle@tion. ‘ That the foul is im- 
mortal, we have the concurrent tcltimony of reafon and paffion: ‘hall 
we admit annihilation, faysreafon, with refpect to the foul, v hen we 
deny it with refpect to all other exiftence? Can we fuppofe tne molt 
noble of all beings, to perith, when we fuppofe fubordinate exiitences 
tO continue ? is that which can pervade infnitude finite? (Ff this 
Confcious being, fays felf-love, will nothing remai:! will that fepara= 
tion of parts which dettroys the form that inftinét and habit have con- 





Curred to endear, diffipate the divine breath that quickens it, and ex-. 


tinguith for ever that penetrating ray which difclofes the fecrets of na- 
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ture, that fpark of intelle€tual fire which knows, compares, and efti, 
mates all things!” Impreffed in an uncommon degree with thefe reflec. 
tions, fays this writer, | wandered out one morning in the {pring, and 
came at length to the fource of that river which the praifes of Petrarch 
have placed above all other commendation. But the fight of this 
place, which had fo often infpired me with a kind of poetic rapture, 
did not interrupt my meditations, and without paying my accuftomed 
tribute to the naiad of the fpring, I fat down upon the mofly turf that 
furraunded her grotto. The profufion of beauty which nature fcattered 
here with fo lavith a hand ; thefe wonders in which fhe feems at once to 

ave imitated and furpafled the labours of art, are not now the objects of 
my attention : thofe towering rocks, that with an awful majefty conceal 
the facred fource of thofz waters, which within their bounds are fo peace- 
ful, and fo impetuous when they {well beyond them, make no impref. 
fion even upon my fenfes: neither my eye nor my ear is feduced by 
thofe aftonithing cafcades, which receive from the broken rays of re- 
flected light, fuch a variety of colours, and from the huge craggs which 
are piled one upon anather, with a kind of rude fymmetry, a folemn 
{cund which fometimes fooths, and fometimes alarms the foul: the 
birds juin their fofter melody to thefe. awful ftrains in vain, and my eyes 
in vain trace thefe mauntains in their decline, and fee them fink infen- 
fib!y into the vaft plain, which fertilized by the waters, bloffoms in a 
thoufand fiowers, and flourifhes in eternal fpring: neither the beauty, 
nor the magnificence of thefe objects attract my notice ; it is their due 
ration only that I confider: they have exifted from the beginning of 
- time, and will continue to exift till time fhal] be no more.’ 

In a grotto among the rocks that have been thus defcribed, fh 
meets with Hermes the philofopher, who relates his tranfmigrations, and 
what befel him in the’ form of an ant, a bee, and a lion, three animals 
which are fuppofed moft to refemble man by their fagacity and cecono- 
my. The foul of Hermes is brought into a fituation in each of thefe 
ftages, that by interefling the paffions concur in the writer’s principal 
defign. The work is fanciful, ingenious and amuling; and though 
many of the principles it contains may be queftionable, and fome erro- 
‘neous, nove are pernicious, ° 
Art. 33. An Appeal, Ge. By Coriat Junior. 1amo. 1s. 

Johnfon, &c. 

This pamphlet affords a ttriking proof, that vanity, or the lutt of 
praife, is infatiable, We have bettowed great commendation on the 
Author,* but we have not, it feems, allotted him enough. Though 
we gave him (too partially, as fome of our Readers think) the prete- 
rence to Sterne, in certain refpects, yet, becaufe in others, we entered 
an exception in favour of that admired Or1cinaL, Mr. Coriat has lof 
a little of his good humour.—I am not well pleafed, fays he, with fuch 
confufed criticifm, fuch damning praife, as the following— ‘* We do not 
think the prefent traveller (Coriar juniogy equal to Yorick, in 
any refpect, except i the folidity of bis judgment, the chaftity of bis pen, 
ana the moral caft of his ebjervatious.’+ | ; 

But the refentmen: of this Gentleman is like that of a wayward child 
-—pleas‘d and peevifh in the fame breath ; for, in the very next fen- 
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pence, after thus chewing and ejeing the foregoing paflage from our 
Review, he immediately fubjoins.— ‘ That’s enough! Gentlemen } 
CoRTAT JUNLOR 1s thoroughly fatisfied ; and an{wers—you are heartily 
welcome to facrifice all the reft to the manes of matchlefs Yorick. 
Now what can we fay to fuch a Contradiciory mortal, who is aot. 
evel pleafed, and yet thoroughly fatisfied, at the fame time, and with 
ing? — Dear Sir! have you not amonkey ora kitten to 


the fame thing £ r. " 7. 
lay with ? Go—try to divert your fpleen, and chafe away this fro- 


ward humour, . 
But the chagrin of this Writer is chiefly excited by his having been 
number’d among the imitators of Sterné. ‘To prove, however, that 
this idea of his work is erroneous, he produces the teftimony of his 
Bookfellers, \nis Printer, and his Stationers ; from whofe declarations it 
appears, that Mr. Coriat’s ‘Travels were in the prefs above half a 
year before Yorick’s Sentimental Journey appeared ; and thar the for- 
mer were “€tually printed cff three or four months before the latter 
was publifhed. But this tate of fasis, we apprehend, will but ill fup- 
ort our Author's claim to originality ; which muit depend upon inter- 
nal evidence at laft, however unwilling he may be to relt his caufe up- 
on that iflue.—Did not Mr. Sterne give the public very ample {peci- 
mens Of his peculiar manner of traveiling, in his later Volumes of 
Trifram Shandy, publifhed long enough before either the Sextimental 
curney, or Mr. Coriat’s performance ? and will Mefirs, Johnfon, Payne 
and Cadell, Bookfellers, Thomas Jones, Printer, and Wrioht aod Gill, 
Stationers, anfwer for their Auihor’s having never feen thole fpeci- 
mens? And will they undertake to convince the public, whatever Cri- 
tics and Reviewers may fay to the contrary, that there are no marks of 
imitation of the former Traveller, in another Traveller ?—The laf 
point, indeed, they way perhaps difpute with us ; and poffibly, too, 
they will be in the right: We do not pretend to infallibility :— ** Bus 
what the D— would this Coriat be at?” (faid an arch acquaintance of 
our’s, On perufing his Appeal) ** he may make hiimfelf very eafy about 
the SiMiLiTuDE : Who but your wife worfhips would ever have thought 


of it !? 
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Art. 34. Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Warner's full and plain Ac- 
count of the Gout; wherein his Defcé?s in the Cure of that Di/- 
eafe are printed out and fupplied, 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

A fatyrical attack upon the late Dr. Warner *, with whom our anc- 
nymous author is highly difpleaicd, for his prefuming to write upon a 
difeafe which he declares incurable.—* God, f vs he, has, or he has 
not, placed in nature a remedy for the gour. If there te in nature a 
remecy, it kecomes a reatonable man to find it out; if not, then in- 
deed, you may fay the gout is the portion of this life in h:s conilitu- 
tion, as the common retarns of appctite for his fubfiflence. 

* But to propagate { melancholy a fyftem, becaufe you have found 
nO cure, is the blind feading the blind, therefore you inculcate phile- 
fophy to your pupils, to teach them to bear, like jack-afles, burthens 
they may eafily throw off,’ 
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Our author howéver has been more happy in his refearche:s and de, 

clares that he is poflefled of this valuable medicine ; * the fize of g 
barley grain of which, talcen twice or thrice a year, or perhaps not { 
often, wiil always remove your pains, and add to your happinefs and 
ife.’ 
Much is faid, about Mofes, Nature and Paracelfus; about occult me; 
dicise, and the filent effeéts of myfterious phyfic:—that true phyfic 
harmonizes with our nature, and joins with us as a part of ourfelves;— 
and that the cure of the gout is fully elucidated all over both the Tefta, 
men's. 

What then can a poor modern divine do againft fo enlightened, & 
fpiritualized an antagonift ?—feconded by Mofes, Nature, and Paracel. 
fus, our champion boldly takes the field, and ranging from Genefis to 
Revelations, amply maintains the curability of the gout, 

‘ When I lock, fays he, into the Bible, 1 do not fee but nature jg 
coupled with divinity, fram the beginning of Mofes to the end of the 
Revelation; for Motes begins with the generation of the heavens, of 
the earth, of animals and man, and the revelation ends with the water 
of life, a very little of which I fuppofe would cure the gout.’— 

‘ Mofes affirms, that the heavens, the earth, and all things thereon, 
were made out of the chaos, therefore all the variety of fubftances, 
forms, and qualities which are in heaven, in and on the earth and fea, 
all taken together are but equal to the chaos, and the chaos was equal 
to them all. How many diverfe fub{tances there wasin the chaos, was 
the bufinefs of this author as a divine to enquire. Let him afk, there. 
fore, his own heart, whether Mofes could not cure the gout; let him 
determine, for I fay he could, or he could not; if he could not, I fay 
he was neither plulofopher nor prophet: I am fure then you'll fay he 
could, for notwithitanding you pafs by his abfurdities, yet fometimes 
] fuppofe you preach him a prophet, though perhaps no philofopher,’— 

‘ The gout is a difeafe, you fay, caufed by the retenfion of {ome mat- 
ter, what matter you cannot fay ; but you fay, it is one of all the matters, 
and it is immaterial which. [ affure you the univerfe fhould not tempt me 
to be fo learned a fcholar. Now if the principles of the univerie arg 
concerned in blood-making, both above and beneath, I fhould have 
thought it would have concerned you as a learned divine, difeafed, to 
have looked into the library of Nature, and into the books of thofe 
writers which had given us the hiltory of Nacure; and not into au: 
thors which did not follow Nature, You plainly fee that the dogmatical 
profeffcrs of phyfic cannot cure the gout. I fhould have thought it 
would have been a fufficient hint for you to have turned your back upon 
them, and have followed Mofes, Paracelfus, or Nature; as I did, who 
had a difeafe more troublefome and fatal than you. But even fufferin 
could not bring your learned {pirit into the right road, though no ont 
you found in the wrong. And fo great is your infatuation, that you 
rail at quacks, and pretenders to cure the gout, when you are nothing 
but a pretencer yourfelf.’ 

Theie wild, extravagant, ferio-comic remarks, we apprehend to be 
the production of eur old friend Mr. J, Cordwell, who lately publifhed 
anew fyftem of phyfic, &e. § * who may be heard of at Mr. Becket’s 





* see the Rev.ew for Oxtaber lait, p, 315. 
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ke, Pimblico ; and who doubts not to convince the Jearng 


tornpi : 
gees she TPP h of his principles, aod the fick of the efficacy of his 


ed of the trut 


icines.” . ae 
= Polypody. The ancient Doéirine of the: Virtues of = 

Herb, tried and confirmed. By John Hill, M.D. 8vo. 1:5, 

aldwin. . 

ie root of Polypody is here recommended as a mild and ufeful 
purgatve—- The beft time for gathering the root is thus pointed out: - ° 

‘The courfe of the growth of Polypody is ‘this. The root lives 
long ; in {pring new leaves rife up 3 and thofe of the preceding year 
decay. There is no other part; for ‘every leaf is itfelf a perfea 

lant, bearing its feeds upon its back ; no other ftalk arifing. 

« During the courfe of fpring and fummer, the great purpofe of na- 
tare, the propagation of the plant, ‘is carrying on in thefe leaves: they 
are growing in fize, increafing in firmnefs 5-and the dittle clufters: of 
their wonderful feeds are gradually forming, and growing to their due 
maturity. In all this time’ the, body of the root is buta place of paf- 
fage, through which the juices taken in by its fibres, make their way 
yp to the ftaiks and leaves; no portion of it remajning there any time. 

‘ The virtues of the plant.are therefore at this feafon {cattered 
through the whole compafs of its growths, and retained long no 
where, ‘Ihe leaves at this time poffefs as muchas the root ; but na 
part has the juice well concoéted, ‘I’krough the courfe of winter the 
matter is quite ocherwife ; the full grown leaves having done their of- 
fice, and perfected the feeds for a new fuccefion, draw litle more 
juices. In the mean time the fibres take in as much as ufval; and 
this, remaining in the body of the root, {wells it; becomes well cone 
cotted in its fubttance ; and by degrees furrounds and feeds the buds, 
which, in the enfuing fummer, are to rife into new leaves, ‘The root 
at this time acquires twice its former thicknefs : it grows tender, and 
its juice, when broke, is faccharine, thick, and gummous. 

‘ The taite, the fmell, and the fubftance of the root are altogether 
different now, from what they were in fummer; its virtaes, which de- 
pend on this condition of its juices, are alfo by many times greater. - Ie 
was at this feafon, and in this ftate, the ancients gathered it; for they 
were philofophers as well as phyficians; and being dried in this ftate, 
it will retain the virtues ail the fummer, We take it as old women 
chance to gather it: but it is worfe than chance; their feafon of colle&- 
ing herbs is fummer, fo that it is only in its poorett ftate the prefent prac- 
liceever gets the root into ufe ; and even this perhaps ten times watered 
upon the herbman’s ftall, and after that dried, and long kept, before it 


, £omes into the hands of his apothecary. The difference between the 


freth root in its beft {eafon, and this poor ftate of it, may be eafily con- 
ceived : nay, it may be certainly known ; for the prefent month (Nov.) 
though not the very beit, is yet a feafon of its great virtue. One can- 
hot doubt the veracity of thofe who fay from their own praétice, that 
four, Or even two ounces of Polypody are neceflary for a dofe, as a 
reeiey but whoever is difpofed to try it now,’ will find two drams, 
hg of the ancients, given as they gave it, produce the expected 
° 
6 'T e 

Take an ounce of frefh Polypody root, chufing fuch parts of it as are 

* covered 
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cévered with the protuberances for buds of the next year ; bruife this 
in'a marble mortar : flite thin an'ounce and half of freth root of white 
Beet ; pour upon thefe a pint and quarter of water, ‘boiling hot ; cover 
it, ‘and’ let it ftand twenty-four hours, ther ftrain it off. . A quarter of 
pint of this dear liquor contains the infufion of two drams of the roor, 
and is the general dofe. It is to be taken well {weetened. with brown 
fupix-candy, or honey. ‘Fhe lalt is preferable,. and, for fuch -as chufe 
it, -is, bef put in with the ingredients on making the infufion, allowing a 
table fpoonful;to each: quarter of a piat of the liquor; if fygar-candy be 
ufed, it is-beft added afterwards. In either cafe, as much of the {weet. 
ening fhould be allowéd,-as the palate ,will bear without difguft 5. for 
after many crials, to get. the better of what is amifs in the tafte of Poly. 
y, the beft-way proves to be the.in¢reafing its fweetnefs,’ D-. 
Art. 36..4 Method of ciring the Jaundice and other Diforders of 
‘> the Liver, by the Herb Agrimomy, taken in the Manner of Tea, 
v8vo, xs. Baldwin. : 
~'Nt appears, that’ Dr.-Hill is likewife the Author of this pamphlet.— 
Tri eniimersting the different kinds and caufes of the Jaundice, he fays, 
‘An ague often leaves behind it a hard tumor in the Irver. The evil 
wit! fometimes fall on the fame part; and befides thefe it has been found 
fubjec&t to impofthumes filled with a hard gelatinous matter, Any of 
thefe will caule a Jaundice ; but of them all, the fchirrous hardnefs 
breeds that which is moft difficult to cure.’ | 

‘ In all thefe ftages, however, and under all thefe appearances, the 
greateft dependence may be fafely placed upon this celebrated herb.’ 

What !—Will the herb Agrimony cure a /chirrous liver ?— But when 
a man begins to promife, why fhould he leave the matter fhort? De 
Art. 37. A Treatife on the Tosth-ach, containing full Direéions for 

its Prevention and Cure. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 

This little treatife contains fome plain and ufeful, but very common 
and well-known dire&tions with refpeét to the tooth-ach. D, 
Art. 38. The Modern Practice of P byjick in Fevers, Meafles, Small- 

pox, and Venereal Diforders ; their Caufes, Symptoms, and M- 

thods of Cure, calculated in fo concife and explicit a Manner, as 

to render it ufeful to every Family and Capacity: in which two 

Remedies are offered to ihe Publick, equally falutary for Scrophu- 

lous or Scorbutick Habits of Body, as Venercal Diforders. By °| 

A. M. Richardfon. S8vo. 1s. Evans, &c. 

The plain Enuglifh of this very curious production is, that A. M. Ri- 
chardion is a mo‘t extracrdinary clap.doctor, and that he prepares a 
mixture and drop infallible in every ftage of the lucs venerea. ’ 
Art. 39. dn Effay on Difeafes incidental to literary and fedentary 

Perfons. With Rules for previnting their fatal Confequences. By 

5. A. Tillot, M.D. Profeflor of Phyfic at Berne. Now firft 

tranflatcd into Engli. 12mo. 2s. few'd. Dilly. 1768. 

This work was firit publithed in Latin, in the year 1766. A French 
tranflation foon made its appearance, which Dr. 1iffot condemns es im- 
perfect and tacorrect: and itis from this faulty tranflation, that the pre- 
teat Englith trandlation feems to have been mace. ‘ 
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Art. 40. 4 new Theory of Comets; ( Laws of Motion,) &c. Plainly 
foewing, that they ure not folid, compact, fixed, and durable Bo- 
dies, like thofe of the Planets : but that: they are folar Meteors, or 
-Exbalatians of the fame Nature with cur Smoke, which flying toa 

certain Diflance from the Sun, thieken, (or draw together ) to fuch 

a Mafs, that at laft their own Gravity forces them back into its 

Blaze; where they no fooner arrive but they take Fire, and are 
- giolently thrown off in right Lines through the Univerfe, till their 

own Flames have exhaufted their Subjiance.—The whole being freed 

from the abjurd Opinicn, and Error of Sir: Ifaae Newton. upon 
this Subject. To which are added feveral Debates on the above, 
with the Author’s Anfwer: till at laf? this Theory now flands con= 

firmed, beyond all Contradiétion. By Michael Woods, F.R.S,. 

8vo. 1s. Liverpool printed, and fold by Nourfe in Lon- 

don. 1768. - 

There is little reafon to be furprifed at the contempt with whieh this 
Mr. Mich, Woods treats Sir Ifaac Newton, when thé Reader is informed 
that he afpires to the honour of being. the author of a total new fyftem 
of the univerfe : to eftablifh which not only the great Newton but every 
‘one elfe is to give way, to a ftrange compound of philofophy, ‘réligion, 
and arrogance. It is the fafeft way riot to encounter this gentleman’s 
fyftem, left we fhould incur fome of thofe polite charges of falfity, 
atheifm, and nonfenfe, which he kindly beitows on a gentleman* who 
dared to intimate his doubts concerning it, though his opinion appears 
to have been folicited. It. is chiefly by fuch kind of refutation that 
Mr. Woods has fortified his theory, which he fays * now ftands con- 
firmed beyond all contradi&tion.. Dr. ‘Franklin’s objeétions are an- 
{wered rather more argumeotatively, but with equal confidence. But 
take care friend Woods, for fhould your opinions in any inftance have 
reafonable foundation, you may depend upon it, fome perfon of cooler 
thought, and greater modeffy, will improve them, and obtain that name 
aod reputation for them, you are fo eager to fnatch. If therefore you 
cannot break your own lofty fpirit, fo inconfiftent with true fcience, 
fome other genius will certainly break your heart. 

* See his reply to William Lerpinerie, Efq; p. 40, of this pamphlet, 
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Art. 41. A Letter tothe Members of Great- Britain, and the Weft- 
India Planters, recommending an Increafe on Freight of Sugars, 
Se. from Famaica, particularly, either by mutual Confent, or 
Law, &c. &e. 8vo. 1s. Griffin. . : 

Befides a recommendaticn of the increafe of freichtage of fugars and 
rum from the Weft-Indies, (which the Author fays would prevent many 
failures, and preferve many families from ruin) this pamphle: contains a 
propofal for * future prevention of fuch rogues efca; ing juflice as have 
heretofore done, by going to Jamaica, and other parts, with both fhips 
and merchandife, and there remaining, in defiance of our prefent laws, 
and to the detriment of the owaers and creditors; and aregulation for 

morteaging 
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mortgaging of fhips, for the accommodation of the one, and fecurity of 
the other.’—Merchants, owncrs, and commanders of fhips, are the 
judges of this publication: the main contents of which are Here fp, 
printed from the Pudlic Ledger... The Awhor is 2th Writer, but we 
believe. (as Sir Hugh Evans ‘ays) ‘that ‘* wis meaning Is coor.” 
Art. 42. The Farmer’s Sure Guide, containing exaé? and ufeful Tables, 
ready cafi up, from One Penny to Ten Shellings che Bufbel. Fy 
the Ufe of Farmers, Bakers, Maltmen, and others, Dealers in 
~Gorn.. To which are added, correé Tables, foewing the toma. 
: native Prices of Grain-between the Wincbefter. and the other £2. 

fhels, that have been in Uje in the different Markets... By W, 

‘Chifford, of Bourton on the Water. 1r2mo. 1s.- Bladon. 

May be of confidetable fervice to perfons of the ‘feveral OCCupations 
mentioned in the title-page :—but, unluckily, the very fir/? example, in. 
ferted at p, iv. to explain the ufe of the following tables, lrappens to be 
cavrong.—The eftablifhment of one fingle meafure only, for the whole 
kingdom, (a thing long wanted) would fuperfede the neceffity of alt 
calculations. of this fort: which are, at beft, but an imperfect’ remedy 
for an obvious evil, aniverfally complained of. e 

POLITICAL. | 
Art. 43. 4 Letter to the Inhabitants of the Ward of Farringdin. 

without, on the Choice of Mr. Wilkes for Alderman, 8vo. 13, 

Gardner. 

A vehement invective againft Mr. Wilkes, whofe chara&er the Let- 
ter-writer reprefents as about fifty-thoafand times worfe than that of the 
devil. It was publifhed at the time of his re-election for Farringdon. 
ward, with the view of perfuading the inhabitants not to confirm their 
former choice :—but it would not do. Among the reft of his di/aafves, 
the Author has republifh’d Kidgell’s infamous narrative relating to the 
Effay on Woman ; for which he is certainly more culpable than Kidgell 
himself ; and 4e was univerfally pronounced more criminal than Wilkes, 
who never did pudlifh the Effay : that reghreous meafure being referved 
for the reverend Narrator, and the writer cf the prefent fruitlefs ad- 
drefs to the inhabitants of Farringdon-without, 

Art. 44. 4 North-Briton: Extraordinary: written by a young 

Scot/man, now a Volunteer in the Corfican Service. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


» Corte, printed ; and fold by all the Bookfellers in Europe. 
Advertifed for Scot, in Chancery-Lane. _ 
Some warm-headed patriot of the North, hath here, very injudic 

oufly, in our opinion, drawn his vindigtive pen, to retaliate on the 

Englith, thofe afperfiions which have, of late years, been fo ungene- 

roufly, not to fay unjultly, eaftvpon our brethren of Scotland, by cer- 

tain violent factious {pitits of the South: afperfions, however, which 
ought only to have been regarded with difdain, and filent contempt 

This zealous writer hath, neverthelefs, deemed otherwife. He thought 

there was much to be f.id in defence of his injured nation ; and much 

he hath faid for it. In a word, he makes it plainly apparent, that the 

Scots have been moft unfairly attacked, and very injurioufly traduced, 

by our literary Croats and Pandovrs. Yet we think he fhews great 

want 
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fentment ; for be has faid many things which would ae, ne vn 
gravate and inflame the difpute, than to accommodate the Jidepences: 
and reconcile the. jarring parties - though to accomplith the latter ~~ 


tells us, was his only motive for publickly interpofing his fentiments on 


the fabject. 
Art. 45» The Rights of the Colonies, and the Extent of the Le- 


giftative Authority of Great Britain briefly fated a 
Svo, 6d. Nourfe. Sy ste cena 
The great points of reprefentation and taxati : 
apainft the colonies, by a very fenitble sete hoke* Pie 
Conflitutional rights cannot, from their very nature, have an exif at 
inaoy other foil, than that which gave them birth.’ They fj Ane cr 
he, ‘from the genius of the conttitutional power, and uk be’ ays 
fully watched under its immediate infpeétion." That power alo : hen, 
he adds, can diftribute fach of thofe privileges as fhe fhall think ¢ we, 
when the faffers a fubject to withdraw from under her eye, and proper, 
fertlements in diftant countries :’ and thefe, he pb 2B may te 
more Or lefs extenfive, as circum ftances may re uire, but “ t nd a 
rived from the fame fource.” In any other fenfe the deems ~ we , ~- 
not a fubject fuffered to tranfplant himfelf for the benefit of hi cai 
“— os an — rival, nurtured for her deftragion.’ “This 
author’s ideas of colonifation, however, will ee en 
puted by our American brethren ; the eclaunie: of prapeathey = 
tion being, they will fay, obvioufly nothing lefs than avtay : f ve 
rs + wernt not “= _—— right to the privileges of the Mother 
untry, and yetare held in dependency on h h 
ae tes in ahich the wes ten? le he Se ed 
: lefe them? In this fty 
Teens tiee 4 riter has em? In this ftyle fome 
sttagloning. r the colonies have declaimed ; but deciajming is 
— Shall [ go to War with my American Brethren? A Dif- 
rfe from ‘fudges, xx. 28. Addreffed to all concerned ind 
pent that impartant Queftion. 8vo. 18. Kearfl ie 
é very ignfible and pathetic diiluafive againft violent cui 
oe Among other feafonable arguments and obfervati : - 
nit ae ag eres to give us his fentiments in the form of eel 
rem cs. © ° . ys 
Sone, aad shiding oficte, that na widories have fuch irrefittible 
4 g effects, as victories gained by cl : 
lefcenfion ; that princes and ftates. have been tau a this, ee 
2 ae ; that the ten tribes would have ieee faithful 2 _ rw 
oy avid, had Rehoboam hearkened to the counfel of aie _ 
a fer vant unto the people that da 7 ; — 
het dher minke he hie f ay, and [peak good words unta thew 
had - $ e his Jerwants forever, and to eafe the yoke hi: shee 
Fd them; that the WHOLESOME SEVERITLé i eae tag 
Pad grea the feven united provinces ; and ines probably. Ki cf 
. lived to be convinced that the ree ng Pe F8 Bey, “RE 
Se atlhing his authority, contributed irene? boa poe P 
’ u ; MS . iftances of t 
of + A, Bi ree oral mays perhaps, prove the moait moat 
by views which it Apecially with people who are chicily influenced 
minate in their own interefk and advantage. 
HERALDRY, 
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HERALDRY. 


Art. 47. The Peerage of England. By Mr. Kimber. The fe. 
cond Edition, carefully corrected. Small 12mo. 3s. 64, 
Woodfall, &c. 1769. 

The following paragraph, now firft added to the preface, thews the 
author’s opinion of the. prefent edition of the work before us ; which. 
we therefore communicate to our readers.—* The candour and appro. 
bation with which the public have received this work, having rendered 
a.fecond edition neceflary ;.the compiler has taken great Care in its cor. 
reClion, fo that he need make no apology for any errors, of which there 
were fome few in the former edition, and mow prefents it to the world 
as a complete and corre view of the peerage of England.’ This is /z. 
ing a great deal indeed ;—but notwithftanding all this boafted care, we 
are forry to find that /ome mifakes have crept, even, into the prefex 
complete edition. 

For inftance, in the account of the Earl of Strafford’s family, at p, 
100. we are told, that his Lordthip married Lady Anne Campbell, 
[which is right.] ‘ by whom he had a fon, born September, 27, 1766;?— 
{which is amioluicly evrong ]—Inthe fame page it is faid, that his Lord. 
fhip’s youngeit filler, * Lady Henrietta, married, 1n 1744, to James 
Vernon, Efq; fince created Lord Orwell, of Ireland. —Here i:, un- 
luckily, a douwlle miilaxe; tor Lord Orwell’s name happens to be 
Francis, and Lady Henrietta’s hufband is, in fa&t, Henry Vernon, Efq; 

This edition, however, sas reccived fome improvements :—in parti. 
cular, the plates are new ; and the creits, fupporiers, and mottos, are 
all xfev engraved, along with the arms of the feveral peers ;—which 
was not the cafe defore, . 
Art. 48. 4 new Baronetage of England; or a genealogical and 

hiflorical Acecunt of the prefent’ Englifh Baroncts. To whichis 

added, a complete Lif of all the Perfons who have been advanced 
to this Dignity from the firfl Inftitution of it; with the Dates 
of their feveral Patents, (according to the Order of their Crea- 
tions) from the moft authentic Materials. In 3 Vols. Small 

12mo. 108. 6.d. Almon, 1769. 

The want of a new baronetage of England may fufliciently appear, 
fsom the fingle confideration, that it is near thirty years fince the lett 
pabiication on this fubject ; during which time, numerous alterations 
muit necefiar:ily have happened, by deaths and other occurrences, as 
well as pew creations, ‘i'o fupply thefe defects, and accommodate the 
public with a complete account of the fate of the baronetage to the 
prefent time, is the profeffed defign of this performance :——-which, the 
author hopes (from the affiftances, and valuable materials, furnifhed 
by fome learned friends) may appear with greater advantages than any 
former work of the kind ; though he candidly acknowledges that fome 
errors may probably have flipt into it, notwithfanding his utmoft care 
to avoid them.—And that this is really the cafe, will appear from the 
latter end of his account of the family of Da/fon, vol. I. p. 7. where 
he fays—‘ 4 Bart. Sir George—married Anne, daughter of George 
Huxley, Efq; atich Laay died Auguft 5; 1764, and Sir George 
March 9, i765, being fucceeded by 
‘5. Bart. 
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Bart. Sir William, Zs cltef? fon, who is the prefent Baronet.” 
This account we deem fomewhat inaccurate, for the following reas 
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a ecanle the late Sir George’s Lady did not die at the time above- 


‘oned; but is, in fact, Hill alive: 
aa, the late Sir Myint was fo far from leaving an elde/? fon, 
that he, really, left 20 fon at all. 
. Becaufe, the prefent Sir William Dalfton 1s not a Baronet, (the 
title being extin@) but only a Knight. | 
Upon che whole, however, the work appears not unworthy the at. 
tention of thofe who delight in family-hiftory, and :pediyrees ; and will 
be found to contain more of that fort of reading than could well be 
expected in fo fmall a compafs.— ! he arms of the baronets are prefixed 
to the firft volume, neatly engraved upon copper :+~and the accounts 
of the femilies (which are given alphabetically) are, in general, we 
think, drawn up with a tolerable degree of accuracy ;—though from 
works of this nature, miftakes can never be abfolutely excluded, P, 
Art. 49. The Peerage of Ireland; a genealogical and biftorical 

Account of all the Peers of that Kingdom; their Defcents, collate- 

ral Branches, Births, Marriages, and Iffue. Collected from 

Parliament Rolls, Records, Family Documents, and the perfonal 

information of many noble Peers. Together with the paternal 

Coats of Arms, Crefis, Supporters, and Moitis, maft elegantly 

engraved. Allo, complete Lifts of the Baronets, extiné Beers, 

and chief Governors of Ireland. Some Account of the anticut 

Kings, && In2vols. 8vo. tos. Almon, 1768. 

The number of years elapfed fince the Jaft publication of acomplete 
Peerage of Ireland, [dy Lodge, | the alterations which have happened in 
many noble families, and the feveral additions, of late, made to the 
nobility of that kingdom, afford an obvious reafon for this new publi- 
cation,x—In order to fhew how it is executed, the author tells us, in an 
advertifement prefixed to the work, that ‘ no pains or expence have 
been {pared to render it worthy of the approbation of the public.’— 
With this view, he adds, application was made to the noble Lords 
themfelves, many of whom were pleafed § to communicate their own 
accounts of their refpeflive families ;°—* By which means this work is 
[faid to be] enriched with a great number of valuable materials, authentic 
pedigrees, &c. never before printed.’~-And, indeed, it exprefly appears 
that the hiflorical account cf the Earl of Louth’s family, in particular, was 
furnifhed by the prefent Earl; as may, probably, be the cafe, in many 
other inftances,—-though we muft be allowed to fay, that a good deal 
of the contents of the Irifh Compendium, are ftill retained in the. pre- 
fent work ;—wherein, too, we fometimes meet with fuch lips as would 
furprize one; if they-were not pretty frequent in moit treatifes of this 
fort;—thus, we are- told, vol. Il: -p. 102, that the late Vifcount 
Galway‘ matried: firft, Lady Elizabeth, youngeft daughter of Jobn, 
the fecond Duke of Richmond,’—-Now, before we can well place this 
miftake, wholly, to the account of the*prizrer, we mult fuprofe hin 
to have been blind, not to have feen the difference, in the MS, -be- 
twixt Richmond, “and Rutland ;—for of the latter family the aforefaid 
ddy undoubtedly was,~-By this remar', however, we would. not have 
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it fuppofed, that we think the work before us lefs accurate than athere, 
upon the fame fubject, which have preceded it; on the contrary, jts 
being brought down to the year 1768, gives it a manifeft fuperiority, 
in.a point, which moft readers will think of confequencee—We thal] 
only add, that the plates appear to be well executed, upon a large fcale, 


each octavo page containing no more than the arms of two peers, p 
¢ 


BoTANy. 
Art. 50. Hortus Kewenfis. Siftens Herbas exoticas, indigenafpye 
rariores, in Area Botanica Hortorum augufliffime principiffe 

Cambria dotiffa, apud Kew, in comitatu Surretano, cultas; me. 

thado florali nova difpofitas.  Auctore “fobanne Hill, M. D, 

8vo. 5s. Baldwin, 1768. 

As this work, though curious, will afford but little entertainment, 
except to fuch as delight in botannic refearches; fo neither can it wel] 
admit of any extracts ; as, being itfelf no more than a catalogue; we 
Giall thesefore only obferve that the learned author has taken a great 
deal of pains in the enumeration, and fy{ftematical: difpofition, of a 
vaft variety of curious plants and herbs, cultivated in the gardens of his 
Royal Patronefs, at Kew. Thefe he has ranged under forty different 
claffes, or more, formed upon various diflinGions to be found in the 
flowers or bloffoms: and thefe feveral claffes are again fubdivided into 
numerous Orders, Genera, Tribes, Families, Troops, Cohorts and Par- 
titions,—as they are fometimes called.—At the end of the worl: is an 
alphabetical lift of the trees and fhrubs in Kew-gardens, but without 
any botannical diftinétions ; as the author has not yet compleated his 
method of clafling them :—* methodo ad hye sosoa/oetmna,. P, 





ApDITION to the Porticat ARTICLES. 


Art. 51. The Navy Leeches: a Poem. 4to. 18. 6d. Ris 
chardfon and Urquhart. 

Some injured Tar, as we fuppofe, complains of the hardfhips and 
wrongs fuftained by cur honeft mariners, through the arts and impofi- 
tions of agents, &c. &c. And, (not out of charaéter) this falt-water- 
poet has thought fit to exprefs his refentment, in a ftrange fort of dog- 
grel verfes, as ragged and rough as the bay of Bifcay. | 
Art. §2. Stanzas, facred to Liberty. To which are added, The 

Farringdon Election, a Ballad. By J. Pottinger. gto. 1:5. 

Bingley. 

A flaming advocate for ¢ Wilkes and Liberty,’ gives vent to his zeal, 
in ftrains whieh burn like wild-fire, inflead of glowing with that 
fteady and rational zeal which is kindled by a juft fenfe of the real in- 
tereft and true happinefs of the community. 
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S ERM ON SS: 
I. Before the Governors. of Addenbrook’s Hofpital, June 30s 
1768, in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. By Thomas Martyn, 
B. D. Fellow of Sidney College, Camb, Woodyer. 
Il. The Chrifiian’s Triumph. Delivered to the Congregation 
affembled: in Paul’s Church, Taunton, at the Interment of the. 
Rev. Mr. Will. Johnfon, Dec. 4, 1768. By John Peacock. 








